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Summer Leaders from Dutton 


ADULT 


Devil Makes a Third 


By DOUGLAS FIELDS BAILEY. A dramatic 
novel of a ruthless man, his loves, enemies and 
ambitions, who rose to dominate a small town in 
the south. Sept. $3.50 


. . 
Divided 
By RALPH FREEDMAN. Winner of the Dutton 
1947 Lewis and Clark Northwest Award. A man- 
hunt in mid-Europe, with the tenseness of present- 
day national hatreds and fears. July $3.50 


The Victory of 
Paul Kent 


By GARTH HALE. A moving story of a young 
minister’s struggle with the problem of whether he 
should respect a young girl’s sacred confidence 
regardless of the consequence. July $3.00 


The Town with the 
Funny Name 


By MAX MILLER. Here is the real Max Miller— 
back from the war, back to his own kind of writing 
—funny, delightful, satirical, full of passionate 
conviction. August. $2.75 


Jungle Man 


By Major P. J. PRETORIUS. Introduction by Field 
Marshal J. C. Smuts. The autobiography of a 
fabulous man, a renowned African big-game hunter. 
Illustrated with photographs. August $3.75 


As We See Russia 


By Members of the Overseas Press Club of America. 
“What makes the Soviets tick?’ 25 well-known 
foreign correspondents answer this fateful question 
authoritatively. Sept. $3.75 


Michael's Wife 


By GILBERT FRANKAU. One of the best story- 
tellers of our time writes a compelling novel of 
two people on the edge of a mental abyss. Sept. 

$3.50 


Best Detective Stories 
of the Year—1948 


Ed. by DAVID C. COOKE. Twelve top-notch 
writers, including Ellery Queen, Q. Patrick, etc. 
represented by expertly told thrillers. Sept. $2.50 


Dixie Raiders 


The Saga of the C.S.S. Shenandoah. By MURRAY 
MORGAN. Not since Mutiny on the Bounty has 
there been such a gripping epic of the sea. Illus. with 
contemporary prints, maps, cartoons. Sept. $4.00 


JUVENILE 


Gabriel Churchkitten 
and the Moths 


Written and illustrated by MARGOT AUSTIN. 
The hilarious story of how the rumor arose that 
the Parson was getting a new cat because Gabriel 
was moth-eaten. Ages 4-8. August $1.25 


A Child’s Grace 


New American edition, with all new photographs 
and four-color cover by CONSTANCE BANNIS- 
TER. Preface and verses by Ernest Claxton. A 
vibrantly beautiful edition of this perennial favorite. 
Ages 2-8 Sept. $2.00 


Bertie Takes Care 


By HENRY GREGOR FELSEN. Illustrated by 
Jane Toan. Another Bertie story, this time the fat 
boy organizes a camp for the poor boys of the 
town and proves the values of good sportsmanship. 
Ages 11-15. August $2.50 


Shrine of Liberty: 
The Alamo 


By OLGA W. HALL-QUEST. Illus. by Kurt 
Werth. The early history of the Alamo is presented 
from the days of the Spanish missions down through 
the Mexican War and the famous siege. Ages 8-11. 
August $2.25 


Down in Dixie 


Stories from the South Central States, selected by 
Wilhelmina Harper, illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. Stories chosen both for story appeal and as 
representational of the eight states from which they 
come. Ages 8-11 Sept. $2.75 


Giraffe Twins 


Written and illustrated by INEZ HOGAN. When 
the twins found they were the tallest in the jungle, 
they then discovered who was the shortest, fiercest, 
fattest, swiftest, etc. Ages 4-8. August $1.25 


Miss Tippy 


By JANET LAMBERT. Another splendid story of 
the Parrish family by the most popular of all 
writers for the ’teen age girls. Ages 11-15 Sept. 


$2.25 
Bruce Benson, Son 


of Fame 


By FRANCES FULLERTON NEILSON and 
WINTHROP NEILSON. Illus. by Margaret Ayer. 
Young Bruce accompanies his famous explorer- 
penee to the South American jungle and proves 
imself a son to be proud of. Ages 8-11 Sept. 


The Royal Road _ 


By CHARLIE MAY SIMON. Illus. by Henry C. 
Pitz. A combination of fact and fiction in the story 
of Pedro who arrived with the early settlers in 
Southern California. Ages 11-15. August $2.50 
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Brand New!* 


THE 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


Voted best by these experts: 


H. L. MENCKEN: “I recommend this new dictionary to the nobility 
and gentry. Astonishingly cheap.” 

CHRISTOPHER MORLEY: “At $5 this is the best 1500 pages in print.” 
CLIFTON FADIMAN: “The only dictionary I’ve seen that is intelli- 
gently up-to-date. A magnificent job.” 


* Includes not only all the newest words in the language (especially in science, 
psychiatry, etc.) but complete and up-to-date revisions of all the older terms. 


1472 pages 

1600 pictures and maps 
1000 new words 

Made by 355 experts 
Size 7” x 10” 

Large, clear type 
Bound in buckram 
Stamped in gold 


Only * Fy 


THUMB INDEXED 
EDITION $6 


At all bookstores, RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 
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full-size at left. You read it easily and eliminate 
Slipping of Books and the Filing of Book Cards. 
The Photocharger System is so simple to oper- 
ate no special training is required. It cuts your 
charging work and costs by as much as 50° %, and 
offers many other advantages 
Whether your library is — or small, see 
how the Photoc harger can help you. Simpl) 
phone your nearest "Re ‘mington Rand office or 
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ROOM WANTED! 


Room... that’s what everyone is looking for 
... room to live in... elbow room... more 
office room... and more reading room. 


What good library couldn’t use more room 
...if not for reading room, then for more 
book shelves, additional magazine racks, o1 ( 
any of a number of things that will readily 

come to your mind? 


More and more modern librarians* are solving | 

their space problems with The New York 

Times on Microfilm. It takes up 95% Jess \ 
room (a month’s news on three small reels 

of 35 mm film) ... eliminates newspaper files | 
and bulky, dusty volumes... provides a 
photographic record of all the news, page by 
page as published by The New York Times. 


And, what’s more... The New York Times 
on Microfilm saves you money, too! 

It saves you... the cost of a newspaper 
subscription ...the cost of binding... the 
cost of storage and shelving. | 


The current yearly subscription costs you only 
$140. May we send you more information? I 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 


*Like you 
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Adopted by Council of A.L.A., at 
Atlantic City on June 18, 1948 


Library Bill of Rights 


HE Council of the American Library Association reaffirms its belief in the follow- 


ing basic policies which should govern the services of all libraries: 


]. As a responsibility of library service, books and other reading matter selected should 
be chosen for values of interest, information and enlightenment of all the people of the 
In no case should any book be excluded because of the race or nationality, 


community. 


or the political or religious views of the writer. 


2. There should be the fullest practicable provision of material presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems and issues of our times, international, national, and local; and 
books or other reading matter of sound factual authority should not be proscribed or 


removed from library shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 


3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals or political 
opinion or by organizations that would establish a coercive concept of Americanism, must 
be challenged by libraries in maintenance of their responsibility to provide public infor- 


mation and enlightenment through the printed word. 


4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of allied groups in the fields of science, of 
education, and of book publishing in resisting all abridgment of the free access to ideas 


and full freedom of expression that are the tradition and heritage of Americans. 


5. As an institution of education for democratic living, the library should welcome the 
use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural activities and discussion of current 


public questions. Such meeting places should be available on equal terms to all groups in 


the community regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their members. 
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Mr. Rice Delivered his Presidential Address 
to the First General Session at Atlantic City, June 14 


The Challenge of Public Affairs 


PauL Nortsu Rice! 


ryvwue Challenge of Public Affairs” has 

been chosen as the theme of this con- 
ference. A year ago the Council adopted so- 
called four year goals for which our As- 
sociation would strive in anticipation of our 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1951. It seemed 
fitting to attempt to center the meetings at 
Atlantic City about these goals. As these 
goals were formulated they implied a change 
of emphasis in all types of libraries if they 
were to do their part in fitting their patrons 
to face the critical issues confronting the 
American people today. This change in 
emphasis can be expressed in large part in 
the phrase “The Challenge of Public Affairs.” 

Of course, public affairs have always been 
a challenge, but they have never involved 
survival the way they do today. It is almost 
trite to say that the world could not survive 
another war, but it is so staggeringly and 
frighteningly true that we librarians owe a 
solemn duty to do our part to make it known. 
In spite of the tremendous influence of 
movies, radio, and television, it is still the 
printed page that most influences men’s 
minds, certainly the minds of the men who 
control our destiny today and tomorrow. 
Librarians, as the guardians of the printed 
page, have a tremendous responsibility. 
Libraries must have, and display and stimu- 
late the reading of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals so as to “make it difficult for any- 
one within its span of influence to remain 
ignorant or apathetic about the great issues 
of our time.” 


Intellectual Freedom 

Librarians can make their greatest con- 
tribution only when there is real intellectual 
freedom, and it is all important that we 
librarians should realize that today this free- 
dom is being imperiled in many ways and 
Believing that this is the 
case, I am especially happy that our Second 
General Session will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of intellectual freedom. 

Of course, libraries must always be selec- 


in many localities. 


tive. The smaller the library the more 
It may be that book 


selection is the greatest contribution that 


selective it must be. 


most librarians make, but selection is one 
thing and censorship is something else. It 
is little if any exaggeration to say that in 
libraries censorship is alway wrong. 
Should a small religious minority be al- 
lowed to keep off the shelves of a library a 
biography of their founder that does not de- 
pict her as they feel she should be depicted? 
Should copies of The Nation ever be removed 
from library shelves because a great church 
objects to certain articles? Should libraries 
in the South fail to have current books on 
the race problem or novels on the problem 
that may be offensive to perhaps even a 
majority of their constituents? Should witch 
hunts for subversive books persuade librari- 
ans not to stock a book because it is friendly 
The an- 
swer to all these questions is, of course, an 
emphatic “No.” We librarians must con- 
tinue to select the best books, but not merely 
the books we believe in or that our public 
Of course, we shall have books 


to Russia or a communistic idea? 


believe in. 
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with which we do not agree and with which 
groups of our constituents do not agree. We 

may frequently find ourselves adopting Vol- 
taire’s famous phrase, “I disapprove of what 
you say but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it.” Believing as we do in intel- 
lectual freedom, let us fight every tendency 
for censorship. 

Censorship of so-called immoral books in- 
variably does more harm than good. We 
still remember that The Well of Loneliness, 
a dreary book published twenty years ago, 
which today would probably appear com- 
paratively innocuous, was made a best seller 
in this country because it was censored in 
England. Growing up in New England as I 
did, I feel a sneaking satisfaction that today 
it is Philadelphia rather than Boston that is 
engaged in an orgy of censorship. Of 
course, it was the bookselle ‘rs in Boston and 
it is the booksellers in Philadelphia that are 
being raided, but if book shops can be pre- 
vented from stocking books that are required 
reading in many of our colleges, dare we 
hope that libraries can long avoid attack 
when they have the same books on their 
shelves. 


Recruiting 

One of our four year goals is that every 
library should be staffed with an adequate 
number of competent librarians. This, | 
fear, is a goal we catmot expect to reach in 
1951. Nonetheless it is a goal we should 
strive to attain, and the recruiting of li- 
brarians has become a personal responsibility 
of each of us. The conference on recruiting 
which the library profession held in Chicago 
last November resulted in the appointment 
of a Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career. That committee had its first meet- 
ing at Midwinter. From its discussions came 
the reiterated statement that library schools 
and library organizations could not recruit 
alone. The individual librarian is the most 
important factor in recruiting. College and 
school librarians have an obvious chance 
to attract well-trained youth to our profes- 
sion, but many are the librarians of public 


libraries who attract men or women to the 
work just as Electra Doren attracted her 
young page Harry Lydenberg. 

Library salaries have undoubtedly been 
the main reason for our profession not at- 
tracting more and better people. That battle 
of the A.L.A. Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration is being aided by many of our 
administrators, but we have a long distance 
yet to go before our average salaries are 
attractive or even respectable. 

Our need is not only for more, but for 
better librarians. In many ways our pro- 
fession is attracting young people who have 
skills lacking in our earlier librarians. I 
believe that ten years hence there will be 
far more librarians competent to direct great 
university and public libraries than there are 
today. Nonetheless, I think it is fair to 
question whether we are getting as many 
recruits to come into the profession with a 
real love of books and a desire to influence 
others to read them. 

I recently talked with one of our progres- 
sive college presidents who for years has 
been interested in building up his library and 
his library staff. He told me that he had 
interviewed a number of young men whom 
he was considering for his library. They 
were all interested in administration and 
ready to discuss a proper organization of 
the library. When he asked them what 
books they had been reading recently their 
replies were faltering and unimpressive. 
According to this president the library 
schools were failing to get students who 
were book readers. 

I did not feel that the president was really 
fair. I expect that the professional members 
of his library staff have read more books on 
economics than have his instructors in 
physics, more poetry than have his instruc- 
tors in economics. I feel sure that the li- 
brary staff are more catholic in their book 
tastes than are the staff of any of his teaching 
departments, but nonetheless, I wonder 
whether we are getting enough recruits to 
our profession because they would rather 
work with books than do anything else. 
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Cooperation 

Our goals will never be accomplished 
without more effective cooperation among 
libraries. Significant have been some of the 
recent efforts towards cooperation on the 
part of great reference libraries. Especially 
notable was the cooperative acquisitions 
project of the Library of Congress. When 
no American library except the Library of 
Congress was able to procure books from 
Germany and the occupied countries ar- 
rangements were made for the Library of 
Congress to secure multiple copies of avail- 
able books, distributed ac- 
cording to a list of allocations to most of the 


and they were 


great reference libraries of the country. By 
this scheme several hundred thousand Euro- 
pean books of the war years have been pur- 
chased by our great libraries, and they are 
now available to students. This eee was 
one more example of the willingness of the 
Library of Congress under the leadership 
of Luther Evans to serve the interests of 
other libraries. 

still more notable attempt at coopera- 
tion is the beginning of the Farmington 
Plan. 


sponsibility among American libraries in the 


The proposal for a division of re- 


acquisition and recording of library materials 
was first made in 1942 at Farmington by 
Archibald MacLeish, Julian Boyd, and Keyes 
Metcalf. 

has been : 
dealers in France, Switzerland, and Sweden 
1948, all books pub- 


countries of any in- 


After years of discussion a start 
made by an arrangement with 
that beginning Jan. 1, 
lished in these three 
research are being sent to this 
country. Once here they are distributed to 
some fifty-four libraries which accepted al- 
It is hoped 


terest for 


locations of particular subjects. 
that the of countries will be in- 


creased until we have complete coverage 


number 
for all books in the Latin alphabet published 
anywhere in the world. This tremendous 


boom for scholars would have been quite 


impossible without cooperation. 

Recently the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York have 
called together first the 


trustees and then 
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the librarians of many of the libraries jp 
metropolitan New York to discuss the need 
for cooperation. A real attempt is being 
made to work out cooperatively problems 
which would have been impossible for the 
libraries to solve individually. It is recog- 
nized that the many libraries existing in this 
territory cannot expect support for indefinite 
continuance of present expansion and that 
something must be done to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort. 

These are but three examples of coopera- 
tion on the part of research libraries. We 
must expect many much greater and more ef- 
fective efforts in the coming years. 


Executive Secretary 

This year has been an unusually critical 
one for the officers and Executive Board. 
Every year is critical, but it has been twenty- 
eight years since an Executive Board has 
had to choose an Executive Secretary. The 
American Library Association has progressed 
far since Carl H. 
in 1920, and he is in great measure responsi- 


Milam assumed the reins 


ble for its progress. A more fitting tribute will 
be paid to Mr. Milam at our Third General 
Session, and I hope that his many friends 
and admirers will be there to hear it. Let me 
merely say that his enthusiasm for 'ibrary 
development, his tact in working with li- 
brarians of many temperaments, his ability 
to sum up and clarify the thinking of others 
has done much to deve ‘lop our association, 
Ulveling so well said, his 
“account in a substantial 


and as Ralph 
ability 
measure for the prestige and respect for 


and zeal 


libraries one finds in national councils to- 
day.”2 Mr. 


Library 


Milam’s great success at the 
Americen Association augers well 
for his future accomplishment as director of 
libraries for the United Nations. 

The Executive Board took very seriously 
its responsibility of choosing a successor. A 
committee comprised of President-Elect E. 
W. McDiarmid, Elizabeth D. Briggs, and 
Amy Winslow, were aided by an advisory 


2 Ulveling, Ralph A. Carl H. Milam,” A.L.A. Bulletin 


42: 203, May 1948 
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committee appointed by the divisions of the 
A.L.A. After a thorough canvass of the 
field and an all day discussion by every 
member of the Executive Board, the position 
was offered to John Mackenzie Cory, associ- 
ate librarian, University of California at 
Berkeley. Mr. Cory has accepted the posi- 
tion and will take office Sept. 1, 1948. The 
trustees of the Indiana State Library have 
graciously consented that our treasurer, 
Harold F. Brigham, assume the duties of 
Interim Secretary from June 1 to Septem- 
ber 1. 

Our Association may well be facing its 
most important months in the immediate 
future. We have strong leadership. Our new 
Executive Secretary will be about the same 
age as was Carl Milam when he started his 
successful term. With Mr. McDiarmid as 
President we have a leader who knows far 


Mr. McDiarmid Presented his 


more about the intricacies of the A.L.A. 
than do most presidents. Next year for the 
first time we hope to have seven regional 
conferences rather than an annual meeting. 
Then if it proves successful, such regional 
conferences may be substituted for some of 
our annual conferences in future years. The 
Fourth Activities Committee will have some 
proposals to suggest for decentralizing and 
simplifying the A.L.A. organization. Milton 
E. Lord’s much discussed plea for the A.L.A. 
becoming a federation has been considered 
by the Fourth Activities Committee, along 
with other schemes for making our associa- 
tion more effective. And only three years 
away is our seventy-fifth aniversary. Our 
Association needs the loyal support of its 
members. If it secures it, material progress 
towards our four year goals is assured even 
if they are not completely attained. 


Inaugural Address in Atlantic City, June 18 


A Crusade for an Educated America 


E. W. McDrarmMip 


4 
sociation took two steps which could 


ths and one half months ago, this As- 
well become the most significant actions of 
its entire seventy-two years of history. First 
it adopted the “Four Year Goals” which 
enumerate the achievements which the As- 
sociation hopes to consummate before its 
seventy-fifth birthday. And, second, it 
adopted the “Great Issues” program. This 
commits the A.L.A. to a policy of recogniz- 
ing the crucial problems facing the American 
people and using its strength as an associa- 
tion to see that the American people have 
the opportunity to study all sides of these 
crucial issues. 


[ accept with deep humility the responsi- 
bility which you have placed on me as your 
President for 1948-49. I pledge that I shall 
do the best that I can to help guide the 
A.L.A. one step nearer to the achievement 
of these goals, and I call on every member 
of the Association to join with me in a “Cru- 
sade for an Educated America,” or if you 
please, with apologies to Mr. Cousins, “a 
crusade to make ignorance obsolete.” 

We're among the world’s most literate 
people, but we are not a truly educated 
people. It requires only a hasty glance at any 
morning newspaper to convince one of that 
fact. In one column one may find evidences 
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of ignorance of right and wrong and a com- 
plete lack of understanding of moral values. 
In the next column one may find evidences 
of lack of knowledge of fundamental eco- 
nomic principles and their effect upon the 
In still a third 
column, one may find evidences of ignorance 


lives and works of all of us. 


of essential social and psychological facts. 
And, in a fourth column, one may find evi- 
dences of lack of understanding of the essen- 
tial political principles on which this country 
was founded and upon which it depends for 
its very existence. 

I am sure you understand by now that I 
am not referring to the ability to read and 
write as the mark of an man. 
What I am saying, to use the words of our 
four year goals, is that “solutions of the 


educated 


crucial problems that face us require know- 
ledge, understanding, expression, and action 
in every community, institution, and every 
group. Yet, the solutions are being sought 
in an atmosphere of misunderstanding, con- 
fusion, apathy, and ignorance.” 

There is not time to enumerate all our 
But, there are two 
important areas where our failures are most 


educational deficiencies. 
glaring. First, we have failed to produce 
and utilize leaders of superior ability, intelli- 
gence, and education; second, we have failed 
to impart to the American people anything 
but the most superficial general education. 

We are a people who have entrusted our 
welfare to mediocrity and got mediocre re- 
sults. Our educational system has never 
given the attention it should to the person 
of superior ability. In our haste to spread 
the benefits of education to all our people, 
we have spread education dangerously thin. 
We have failed to make adequate provision 
for the exceptional student who can and 
should go far beyond the usual curricular 
requirements of schools and colleges. As a 
result our leaders in political, social, and 
economic life are composed of those who 
have conformed to the standard require- 
ments rather than those who have risen 
above them. 

The United States of America is not a 


pure democracy in the classic sense of the 


word, even though we like to think of it as 
such. The word “democracy” sounds good 
—it has implications of universality, of re. 
sponsiveness to public will—of grass roots 
But, the plain fact of the matter 
is, that our country is a republic—it is a goy- 


support. 


ernment not of the people but of representa- 
tives elected by the people; if we must use 
the term, it is a representative democracy, 
And so, our government can be no better 
than the people we elect as our representa- 
tives, and its failures are in large measure, 
the result of our failure to produce and 
utilize as leaders, men and women of out- 
standing ability, intelligence, and education. 

I realize that the development of leaders 
with outstanding education and ability is 
primarily a responsibility of our educational 
institutions. But, we as librarians, and as 
If we have 
any faith in the power of knowledge and 


citizens are deeply concerned. 


understanding, we must produce leaders 
who have them in great measure. What 


can we librarians do about it? 


Librarians Can Help 


First, I think that we can, through our 
libraries, lend special assistance and help to 
the person who obviously has an important 
contribution to make to society. We can be 
alert to recognize such people, we can see 
that we have the materials they need, and 
we can aid them with all the resources at 
our command. For a good library is one 
place where there is no limit on the amount 
of knowledge a person can acquire. All of 
recorded scholarship is available to him who 
can use it, and we must see that those who 
are to be our leaders do. 

Second, I think libraries could make a 
great contribution to society by playing up 
the exceptional book and playing down the 
mediocre. It is not hard even in today’s 
flood of print to recognize the mediocre, al- 
though it is not always easy to identify the 
exceptional. But, we as librarians are not 
trying very hard to locate the really out- 
standing book and even when one is forced 
on our attention, we do little more to call 
attention to it than to buy a few extra copies. 
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Libraries have a fundamental obligation to 
society to choose that which is best and use 
every resource within their command to see 
that people are aware that they know it is 
best. 

I have tried to keep these remarks general 
so that they would have meaning for every 
librarian. Certainly the librarian with imagi- 
nation can go far beyond these two simple 
suggestions. But above and beyond specific 
things any given library does to aid the su- 
perior person, is the general good that would 
result from recognizing the fact that our 
society is no better than those we choose to 
lead us. We must admit that excellence is 
fundamental to our way of life and do all 
we can to produce it, recognize it, and utilize 
it. 

But let us not forget for one minute that 
a second and equally essential element of 
our form of society is an intelligent, in- 
formed, and active citizenry. In America 
it is “the people, yes,” who choose our lead- 
ers, who determine the policies which we 
wish to put in operation, and who set the 
climate of understanding and opinion within 
which our leaders operate. We can have 
a society no better than we who constitute 
it, and today our citizens are far below the 
standards of intelligence and education that 
are necessary to make America truly a land 
of promise and its fulfillment. 

Today, we live in an age when the chief 
characteristic of the education of most of the 
people is superficiality. Our people de- 
pend for their information on the newspaper 
columnist, the radio newscaster, or other 
diluted and digested sources of information. 
Our people generally lack even access to 
reliable and complete sources of informa- 
tion. Thirty-five million of our people have 
no public libraries whatever, while approxi- 
mately fifty million are served by libraries 
which are inadequate by any reasonable 
standards to provide a first-class service of 
information and education. Is it any wonder 
that today solutions of the crucial problems 
that face us “are being sought in an atmos- 
phere of misunderstanding, apathy, and ig- 
norance. 


Education Made Complex 


The kind of education we need for the 
American people today is made more com- 
plex by the variety of the problems which 
face us. The daily newspaper is not ade- 
quate by itself to produce intelligent and 
informed citizens. Nor could the radio be 
adequate, even assuming that it devoted its 
entire efforts to the banishment of ignorance, 
prejudice, and fear. Our society today re- 
quires for every responsible citizen a funda- 
mental education from the first grade 
through high school, followed by a system 
of higher education for those competent to 
profit from it, and an intensive program of 
adult education for everyone. Our people 
must not only have a basic general educa- 
tion, covering the fundamentals of history, 
sociology, politics and science and litera- 
ture, but they must in addition have a con- 
tinuing program of education in the back- 
ground, history, fundamental issues, and 
current aspects of the great problems that 
face us. Any other alternative means that 
our decisions will still be based on emotion, 
fear, or prejudice. 


Focus on Critical Issues 


And so though there are many, many 
problems facing librarians today, I think 
we need to focus our major attention on 
these two critical issues which are so iuuda- 
mental to American society: 

1. The production, identification, and uti- 
lization of leaders of superior ability, intelli- 
gence, and education. 

2. The development of responsible citi- 
zens, with sound education, trained mental 
powers, and adequate sources of information. 

What can we as librarians do about this? 
I wish to suggest four things: 

1. We can and must produce a revitalized 
Association. The American Library Associa- 
tion is undergoing its regular “survey,” this 
time by the Fourth Activities Committee. 
There are many weak spots in our organiza- 
tion, many inconsistencies, and a consequent 
loss of motive power and direction. During 
the year 1948-49, the Fourth Activities Com- 
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mittee will be studying our organization and 
operation as an association and will be pro- 
posing remedies for its improvement. But 
its work will be of little avail unless every 
one of us gives special thought and study to 
our Association. It is up to you, the mem- 
bership of A.L.A. to determine that out of 
the work of the Fourth Activities Committee 
will come a stronger Association, revitalized 
and improved so that it can take a long step 
forward in the achievement of our four year 
goals. 

2. We can resolve to do something about 
recruiting for librarianship the adequate per- 
sonnel for the many jobs that now go beg- 
ging. We have a strong joint committee at 
work on that problem, but it can only advise 
and direct you. We will never obtain ade- 
quate personnel unless each one of you 
becomes a committee of one to persuade 
promising young people to prepare them- 
selves for librarianship, the greatest profes- 
sion of all. No one can do this for us. We 
can get up all kinds of steam, pass resolu- 
tions, and make motions, but they will re- 
sult only in a racing of engines unless you 
and I mesh the gears. 

3. There have been few times in the his- 
tory of librarianship when education for 
librarianship has been so much under discus- 
sion as at present. The number of schools 
which have revised their programs exten- 
sively is increasing almost daily. We are 
faced with the prospect of extensive changes 
in education for librarianship and, of course, 
the danger that these changes will result 
in confusion, chaos, and _ inconsistency. 
Change, experimentation, and innovations 
are frequently the forerunners of progress 
and should, of course, be encouraged; but 
the situation in our library schools today is 
such that we need judgment, intelligence, 
and coordination more than ever before. 
This is another of our four year goals that I 
hope we can make real progress toward in 
1948-49: the strengthening and improve- 
ment of education for librarianship. 

1. The most important problem before 
the A.L.A. today is the problem of adequate 
finances for the work of the Association. 


With increasing costs all along the line, the 
Association has not had corresponding in- 
creases in its income. We are faced today 
with the problem of trying to do a job that 
costs many times more from funds that have 
We must 
either reduce the size of our undertaking to 


not increased proportionately. 


fit existing income or we must find additional 
funds. 

Your officers and Executive Board have 
given long and thoughtful attention to this 
problem. Ways and means of reducing 
expenses have been and are being thor- 
oughly explored. Where economies can be 
effected without elimination of important 
services, you can be sure they will be done. 
But such savings will be only temporary 
palliatives; the fundamental problem will still 
be with us. Shall we cut backward and re- 
trench or shall we try earnestly and vigor- 
ously to find the money to do the job we 
believe needs to be done? 

We can and we must underwrite our 
faith in libraries and librarianship, with a 
determination to see that our Association has 
the funds to carry forward a vigorous and 
effective program for an educated America. 
If we believe at all in the four year goals, we 
have no other choice. We must find the re- 
sources to enable us to make them something 
more than wistful hopes. If we believe in 
them—we can and will find the means to go 
forward. | 

Isn't it abundantly clear that this is a 
job for every member of the Association? If 
only 2000 of us obtained one new member 
for A.L.A., we could continue the Interna- 
tional Relations Office for another year. If 
400 of us got one new contributing member 
for the Association, we could undertake a 
vigorous program to implement the national 
plans. If only 100 librarians produced one 
new sustaining member each, we could 
carry on an intensive program of recruiting. 
We can have an educated America if each 
one of us is really willing to make an inten- 
sive effort to do so. 

As the A.L.A. faces its seventy-third year, 
how do we stand? The answer is not very 
Our four year goals, while 


encouraging, 
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listing desirable objectives, also show where 
we have failed. The Association is facing 
the most serious financial problems perhaps 
in all its history. 
tensive reorganizations just ten years ago, 


We have undergone ex- 


but the Association has experienced growing 
pains and now faces serious problems of 
reorganization in the years ahead. We have 
far too few properly educated librarians, and 
we need at once to recruit thousands of able 
young people to the profession of librarian- 
ship. We are undergoing extensive revision 
of our program for educating librarians. All 
of these, and other issues before us are seri- 
ous, compelling, and challenging. 


Now Is the Time to Act 

It is customary for the incoming President 
of A.L.A. in his inaugural address to outline 
a special program for the coming year, or to 
select from among those objectives of the As- 
sociation, those that he would particularly 
like to emphasize. I have stated above what 
I believe to be the task that lies ahead of us. 
And you as an Association have already 
adopted the program I have outlined. Now 
is the time for each one of us to act rather 
than talk. 
dreams now rests squarely on the shoulders 


For what happens to our grand 


of each one of us. We can continue to hope 
or we can determine to act. We must and 
will act. 


four year goals in our own state, or in our 


All of us must and will adopt the 


own libraries, and do all in our power to see 
that they are pushed one step further to con- 
clusion. 

All of us, I know, are disturbed by the 
great urgency of the problems that face us. 
This is more so because we realize that if we 
could solve the problems of war and peace, 
of labor-management relations, of economic 


spirals, we could have a society where man’s 
individual wealth, prosperity, and happiness 
Appropriations of the 
present Congress for military purposes alone, 


would be unequalled. 


would provide us with undreamed of ad- 
vantages in health, welfare, and education. 

Every library which improves its service 
over that of last year, every librarian who 
does a better job than his predecessor, every 
citizen who becomes a better-informed per- 
son than his parents, all are cogs in the 
machine that is pushing us ever onward 
toward the goal of a better America. 

But in these critical times, we cannot 
wait for the slow evolutionary progress that 
comes gradually. These times call for a 
supreme effort—an immediate effort—an 
effort the result of which may mean the 
difference between disaster and success. 

I have labelled this effort, “A Crusade for 
an Educated America.” Its tenets are these: 

I believe in the importance to America 
of intelligent, educated, and superior lead- 
ers. 

2. I believe in the importance to America 
of well-informed, well-educated citizens, with 
the best possible information and knowledge 
at their disposal. 

3. I believe in the importance of a strong 
national association of librarians, strength- 
ened and improved for the important tasks 
it faces. 

1. I believe in the four year goals adopted 
by the Association, and I pledge my best 
efforts to he ‘Ip the Association find the funds 
to make these goals a reality. 

Seventeen thousand librarians, trustees, 
and friends engaged in a vigorous program 
to achieve these ends could do much to make 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the A.L.A. 

1951 a real victory celebration. 








Placement Service Suspended 


HE Executive Boarp took emergency action at its meeting in Atlantic City, June 
‘Tis 1948, to discontinue the A.L.A. Placement Office in its present form as of 
September 1, 1948. 

This action was necessitated by a financial situation which in the best judgment of 
the Board, could be met only by the elimination of several staff positions in the 
Headquarters office. Failure of income to keep up with the continued rise in costs 
of operation created a situation which required immediate action in order to establish 
a balanced budget for the new fiscal year beginning September 1. Curtailment fell 
at the door of the Placement Office only because the Board was convinced that this 
was the obvious place for curtailment in view of present employment conditions. 
This judgment was arrived at in spite of a record of efficient operation during the 
past year that merits the highest commendation. 

The action of the Board carried with it instructions to the Headquarters staff that 
they attempt to devise some reduced form of employment service that might be 
carried on after September 1 with benefit to members of the Association. Such 
reduced service would necessarily be largely routine and impersonal in character, 
designed primarily to bring together the names of applicants and the institutions 
which are seeking names for consideration. There could be no qualitative selection, 
nor completion of records, such as the Placement Office has carried on in the past. 
To be exact, it would have to be a clerical operation. 

A study of all factors is being conducted to determine what may be possible after 
September 1. As soon as plans are definite, a further announcement will be made. 

In the meantime, the principal task of staff has been the tapering-off of former 
services and the formulation of plans for what is to follow in September. Many 
previous commitments have had to be curtailed or canceled, but the Placement Office 
has maintained its service of transmitting the records of specified registrants at the 
request of libraries or of the individuals themselves. This transmittal service will 
continue to be maintained. 

The Executive Board regarded its action affecting placement as temporary and 
experimental. Restoration of this service would be anticipated when conditions are 
more favorable. It is the hope of the Board that library schools and state agencies 
will give special consideration to the strengthening of their placement services. 

The officers and staff of the Association bespeak the full understanding and co- 
operation of the membership in this effort to make the best of a bad situation. 


Haroip F. BricHaM 
Interim Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
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Presented to Membership of A.L.A. 


for Discussion and Suggestions 


Preliminary Report of the Fourth 
Activities Committee to the 


Council 


T THE meeting of the Council on Jan. 29, 1948, Council endorsed the principles 
A that authority and responsibility in the A.L.A. be decentralized, that the A.L.A. 
attempt to become an organization through which all librarians and library interests 
might find representation, that there should be a single membership fee for member- 
ship i in the state, regional, and national associations, that the dues structure be kept as 
simple as possible, that the work of the Executive Board and Council be integrated 
more closely, that provision be made in the organization of A.L.A. for participation 
of all groups of subject or type of library interests in the formulation of over-all 
policies in which they have an interest, that single channels of action be provided for 
carrying on the affairs of the Association rather than the present confused pattern, 
and that the Association should be geared to operate primarily through the voluntary 
effort of its members. 

The Activities Committee presents the following tentative proposals for implement- 
ing the Council action. 


I. A.L.A, As A FEDERATION by which the confederating associations may 
me impress their will on an independent body, 
Government of the A.L.A. the American Library Association, without 
The present governmental structure of the in turn being affected by any of the delibera- 
A.L.A. is primarily that of a highly cen- _ tions of the Council at which their repre- 
tralized state, with, to a much lesser extent, sentatives act. 
some features of a confederation. It is The A.L.A. has no mechanism for mem- 
probably not proper to characterize the pres- bership action or group action on a day- 
ent structure of A.L.A. in even as loose a _ to-day basis. Total control of policy and 
term as confederation, since there is no operations is theoretically vested in the Coun- 
mechanism for joint action in any respect. cil. In practice, as the Association is now 
Rather it appears to have the external ac- constituted, policy making as well as manage- 
couterments of confederation without any ment of the affairs of the Association have 
means for joint action, and with representa- _ been, and must be exercised by the Executive 
tion on the Council of the A.L.A. as a means Board and its Executive Secretary, and to a 


* Confederation eee eee a extent by the Headquarters staff. This 
it ia. ns union of a ae - an the jis not offered as criticism of the Executive 
ns 8 1¢ on le€ sovere ign int epenc ence Oo each con a 

stituent body. . . . In its political sense confederacy has Board or the Executive Secretary or Head- 
generally come to mean rather a temporary le ague of inde 


ONES (ints tee cutis pene... quarters Staff. Nor is it criticism of the 
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Council. Since the Council meets only twice 
a year and according to the Constitution is 
the only agency which can speak for the 
Association as a whole on any matter, and 
since the Executive Board must serve as the 
interim council between Council meetings 
and must rely upon its Executive Secretary 
for guidance and information, the present 
method of operation is inherent in the pres- 
ent structure of A.L.A. and under the present 
structure of A.L.A. highly centralized opera- 
tion with a minimum of membership partici- 
pation is inevitable. 


Need for Decentralization 


The fundamental problem facing the 
A.L.A. is that of This 


includes geographic decentralization, sub- 


decentralization. 


stantive decentralization, and functional de- 
centralization. An association with 17,000 or 
more members scattered all over the United 
States cannot function democratically in a 
single highly centralized office out of con- 
tact with its membership. 

The Council has repeatedly voted the 
principle that the Association should be de- 
centralized geographically; that the Asso- 
ciation should operate primarily through 
voluntary effort of its membership and that 
the structure of the A.L.A. should provide 
for representation of all “types of library or 
subject groups” in formulation for all policies 
in which they have an interest. 

A.L.A. 


gional, type of library, and functional bases 


should be decentralized on _ re- 


so that the centralized authority is passed 
down, in accordance with sound adminis- 
trative policy, to the lowest level at which 
If that is 
will, in fact, be a federation?’ 


it can effectively be carried out. 
done A.L.A. 


of library groups. 


* The term federation is used as defined by James Bryce 
in Studies in History and Jurisprudence I: 490, “‘A form 
government of which the essential principle is that there 
union of two or more states under one central body 
ertain permanent common objects In the most perfect 
form of federation the states agree to delegate to a certain 


tedera government certain powers or tunctions inherent in 
themselves in their sovereign or separate capacity, and the 
il government, in turn, in the exercise of those specific 
owers acts directly, not only on the communities making 

the federation, but on each individual citizen. So tar 
is concerns the residue of powers unallotted to the central 
suthority, the 


vidua sovereignty 


federa separate states retain unimpaired 


What Does Federation Mean 

Federation is a two-way street. The over- 
all organization resulting from a federation 
must provide for and respect, (1) the right 
of each of its constituent groups to meet to 
discuss problems in its field, (2) the right of 
each group to act directly and speedily to 
carry out its professional objectives, with a 
minimum of red tape or interference, so long 
as such action is entirely within its own as- 
signed field and does not conflict with the 
interests of other federated groups, and (3) 
the right of each group to participate in the 
formulation of any ovet-all policies in which 
it has an interest. 

The individual groups federating, on the 
other hand, must recognize that the basic 
reason for federating is to provide a stronger 
over-all organization for certain purposes, 
and that the act of federating confers cer- 
tain powers on the national organization. 
The federating groups must also recognize 
each other as sovereign within the fields 
assigned so that provision must be made 
for seeing to it that each of the federated 
groups works independently only within the 
field assigned to itself, and does not en- 
croach upon the fields properly belonging 
Where 


there are joint or mutual interests, each of 


to other members of the federation. 


the federated groups must be willing to work 
in concert with all the other federated groups 
in order that each group may be represented 
in the formulation of any policy which af- 
fects it, whether that policy is set by one of 
the federated groups or whether it is set 
by the over-all organization. Thus, the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual federated as- 
sociation or group include, (1) recognition 
that it must delegate certain powers to the 
over-all organization if there is to be any 
point in federating at all, (2) that each of 
the federated groups accepts full responsi- 
bility to act for the whole federation within 
the field assigned to it, and (3) that each of 
the federated groups agrees to work only 


through joint boards on all matters which 
affect two or more of the federated groups. 

In considering A.L.A. as a federation it is 
necessary to first know how the constituent 
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arts will be related to the whole; what 
authority will rest at each level; and what 
responsibilities will accompany that au- 
thority. 

This will be done below in terms of re- 
gional federation, substantive federation, 
and functional federation. 


II. REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The A.L.A. consists of more than 17,000 
members, substantially all living in one of 
the 48 states, the District of Columbia, or 
in Canada. Most of these members are now 
members of their state library associations 
and regional library associations as well as 
the A.L.A. 


problems of librarianship which require that 


There are local and regional 


librarians group themselves on the local, 
state, and regional scale to meet their pro- 
Under this Gemcept of 
state and regional organization the A.L.A. 


fessional objectives. 


would recognize that its membership lives 
in the various states and would provide sub- 
divisions of the A.L.A. to bring the A.L.A. 
home to its members in their geographic 
locality. These subdivisions of the A.L.A. 
might well be merged with the state library 
association when the members in the state 
desire to do so. Thus, the basic structural 
unit of the membership of the A.L.A. will 
be the state library groups of the A.L.A. 
Examination of reports from twenty-three 
states indicates that the basic $3.00, $5.00, 
and $10.00 dues will provide as much or 
more money for the state association and for 
the A.L.A. if joint membership succeeds in 
holding anywhere near the present member- 
ship of the state associations and the A.L.A. 
in the states. 

It should be noted that in most cases state 
library association dues are now $1.00 or 
$1.50. In a few cases the state library 
association dues are $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 or 
more. In these few cases a $1.50 return 
on each membership collected in the state 
will not provide enough money to carry out 
the program desired in that state. In such 
cases it should be provided that the state 
may set a joint dues scale higher than the 
$3.00, $5.00, and $10.00 scale proposed 


and that such a scale would be prerequisite 
for membership in either the state chapter 
of A.L.A. or A.L.A. 

The state units of the A.L.A. 
the A.L.A. in their states and would speak 
for the American Library Association in all 
matters relating to their states. They would 
also be represented on the Council of the 
A.L.A. by councillors of their own choosing, 
electing one Council member for each 500 
state members or fraction thereof. 


would be 


The states may wish to subdivide further 
into local and district organization for some 
purposes, and that would be a matter for the 
state membership of the association to deter- 
mine. However, in all cases in which a state 
association and the A.L.A. join forces, it 
would be agreed that all membership cam- 
paigns would be conducted by the state 
association and that dues would be collected 
by the state association. No member could 
be a member of the A.L.A. who is not a 
member of the state chapter of the A.L.A., 
and his membership in the state chapter 
would automatically make him a member of 
the regional and national organization as well 
as any district or local organizations which 
might be set up. 

A special problem is presented by some 
states in which it is not possible for all li- 
brarians in the state to belong to the general 
library association. Thus, in some cases it 
will be neeessary for the A.L.A. to recognize 
two library associations in the state, i.e., in 
some of the Southern states. 

In those states where there are minority 
groups who cannot belong to the state library 
association and who are too few in number 
to form an association of their own, member- 
ship at large in the A.L.A. should be pro- 
vided for these librarians. There should 
be very few in this category and it is possible 
that regional representation might be pro- 
vided in lieu of membership at large. 

The state organization would be grouped 
for regional purposes into regional divisions 
of the A.L.A. 
staffed with an executive secretary paid for 
Each regional asso- 


for all 


The regions would each be 


from A.L.A.’s income. 
ciation would serve as the A.L.A. 
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problems affecting two or more states in its 
region, and would hold meetings to discuss 
regional problems. Each region would, for 
example, be responsible for determining con- 
ditions for A.L.A. meetings within its region. 

The regional grouping of the states might 
be approximately as appears in the following 


diagram: 


the regions as major operating subdivisions 
of A.L.A. The second group feels that the 
regional organization should not take priority 
over state organization and that the regions, 
if any, should be very loose-knit affairs pri- 
marily for liaison purposes, and to provide 
a base of operations of a staff member of 
A.L.A. serving a group of states. A third 
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Minnesota New York 
Iowa Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin West Virginia 
Michigan New Jersey 
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The regions noted are for discussion only. 
They approximate present regional library 
organizations where they exist. However, 
any state bordering on two regions should 
be permitted to determine which of the two 
regions comes closer to its own regional 
needs and should be considered a part of the 
region it chooses to join. 

There appear to be two schools of thought 


on regional organization. One school feels 


that the states should be organized into 
regions and the regions into the A.L.A., with 
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point of view which has been expressed to 
the committee skips the regional organization 
entirely and suggests prevision of two or 
three traveling secretaries at A.L.A. head- 
quarters. As presented in the committee's 
thinking the basic unit of organization of the 
A.L.A. would be the state, with the region 
as a more or less informal link between the 
states and the national association. The 
number of regions could be three, i.e., one 
East, one West, one Midwest, instead of 
seven in the pattern of organization sug- 
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The committee will be glad 


gested here. 
to receive suggestions on this point. 


III. SUBSTANTIVE? FEDERATION 

The American Library Association consists 
almost entirely of people who work in li- 
braries. The professional responsibilities of 
these people are conditioned not only by the 
geographical units in which they work, but 
also by the type of library in which they 
work. Thus, substantive organization of the 
membership of the Association is essential 
and the basic membership provided to the 
Association by these joint state and national 
membership campaigns in the states should 
be subdivided to represent the type of li- 
brary interests or the subject interests of the 
membership. As a minimum there are four 
substantive groups in the association, the 
fourth of which is a composite group. These 
are: 

1. College and university librarians and li- 
brarians of other scholarly and research institu- 
tions. 

2. Public librarians (including those engaged 
in extension, which is a form of public library 
work), trustees, children’s librarians, and exten- 
sion librarians. 

3. School librarians. 

4. Those working in specialized libraries. 
This would include one large organization within 
the A.L.A. comparable to the Special Libraries 
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Association with subdivisions for each of the 
specialized types of libraries, i.e., engineering, 
fiscal, nursing, hospital, medical, etc. If it 
should develop that any of these groups is large 
enough to justify a separate major substantive 
association, additional substantive associations 
to provide for them could be established. How- 
ever, at the present time none of the subject 
groups appears to total over five or six hundred 
members, including institutional members and 
nonlibrary members and they do not, therefore, 
appear to justify a separate substantive division 
with an executive secretary.‘ 


It would have to be determined whether 
divisions such as cataloging and classifiers, 
which are not substantive divisions, should 
be provided for on this level or whether 
they can be provided for on the functional 
level which is to be described later. In 
either case, part or full time of an executive 
secretary would be provided, and arrange- 
ments for having meetings and discussing 
mutual problems would be achieved. How- 
ever, the catalogers as a functional group 
would not be represented on the joint boards 
in which the various types of libraries would 
be represented, since they are not basic 
policy making or operating types of libraries 
or subject fields. 

Thus, the substantive organization of 
A.L.A. as a minimum would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


D1acraM II 
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and University Libraries 


Association of Public 
Libraries 















Association of 
Specialized Libraries 





Association of School 
Libraries 


Council 
fac se substantive g 
*The term “Substantive” is used as defined in Webster, Each one of the se = tantive ro 
i.e., “Having the character of an independent, self-subsistent would elect representatives to the Council 
entity or thing; existing in its own right. . . .” Thus ‘ . ; 
organizations representing types of libraries, such as college on the basis of one representative for each 
libraries, school libraries, public libraries, and the Ike ~ . ; } 
are substantive groups. Also, groups representing subject | 000 members or fraction thereof, each to be 


interests, such as engineering, public health, banking, agri- 
culture, etc., are substantive. On the other hand, cataloging, 
reference, circulation, and order work, being conditioned by 
the type of library or subject field in which they are used 
as tools are not “inde pendent, self-subsistent entities’’ are 
not considered substantive. 


* While the Special Libraries Association does have ap- 
proximately 5000 members, its membership is made up of a 
number of small substantive groups. 
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provided with an executive secretary and a 
quarterly journal covering its own fields of 
interest and each would be represented on 
all of the functional departments. In addi- 
tion each one could set up committees to act 
in its own field provided that one member 
of each such committee would have to be 
the substantive group’s representative on the 
functional department. He would present 
to the joint functional department any re- 
quests for financial assistance for the com- 
mittee. He make that the 
committee established by the substantive 


would sure 
association works solely within the field of 
interest of that substantive association and 
refers to the joint department or board all 
matters which concern more than one group. 
Diagram III, on next page, combines Dia- 
grams I and II to show the governmental 
structure of the A.L.A., 
electing the Council. 


and the method of 


As shown by Diagram III, the govern- 
ment of the Association’s affairs will be se- 
parated into three parts. The federating 
state and substantive associations will each 
retain sovereignty within the spheres which 
are distinctly their own, and they will dele- 
gate to the Council, on which they are all 
represented, responsibility for joint problems 
and the management of the affairs and poli- 
cies of the Association and of librarianship 
as a whole. 

Since some problems are regional in char- 
acter and the need for regional action has 
been expressed in the formation of regional 
associations covering most of the states 
represented by A.L.A. membership, regional 
divisions are set up for regional purposes, 
as miniature A.L.A.’s. These do not inter- 
pose between the states and the A.L.A. for 
The 


elect their council representatives directly 


the purposes of government. states 
and are represented directly in the national 
government. The regions do serve to bring 
the states together for discussion of problems 
which affect two or more states, and also 
serve as channels through which the joint 
departments and boards of the association 
are carried down to the membership in each 


of the states. 
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IV. FUNCTIONAL’ DECENTRALIZATION 


It is assumed that each state and regional 
association and each substantive association 
will have a democratically elected council of 
its own to manage the affairs of that associa- 
tion. 

The present division of authority and re- 
sponsibility between the Council and the 
Executive Board should be eliminated by 
having the Executive Board become the ex- 
It would 
be selected by the Council from its own 


ecutive committee of the Council. 


membership, and should include one mem- 
ber of each substantive association and one 
member from each region. A committee of 
eleven would thus suffice, since the repre- 
sentatives of substantive groups might well 
be selected to represent regions as well as 
The 


pass on all matters which concerned two or 


substantive groups. Council would 
more regions or two or more substantive 
groups, and would have the right to review 
actions of the component parts of the whole 
association. It would determine the states 
to be included within the regions and the 
constitution or discontinuance of substantive 
groups. The Council, since it would be 
relieved of large masses of detail which 
would have become the responsibility of 
state, regional, and substantive associations, 
would be able to concentrate on an over- 
all policy. 

The Executive Committee of the Council 
would merge in the Council when the Coun- 
cil meets. It would act for the Council 
between meetings, and would administer the 
affairs of the Association. It would, as now, 
appoint the Executive Secretary and staff 
of Headquarters. 

The Headquarters organization, headed 
by the Executive Secretary, would provide 
for the internal affairs of the Association such 
as membership services, placement service, 
records, preparation of programs, and ar- 
rangement for conferences. The only com- 
mittees appointed by the Council _ itself 


i.e., “Per 


‘‘Functional” is used as defined by Webster 


forming or serving a function, as a useful purpose or special 
activity,’’ or in Funk and Wagnalls, i.e., 
to the proper office or work of an agent.” 


“Of or pertaming 
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D1acRAM III 
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would be committees such as the Activities 
Committee, the Committee on Constitution 
and By-Laws, and the Budget Committee, 
which would report to the Council. Other 
organizations operating in Headquarters 
would include the executive secretaries of 
the four substantive groups and executive 
secretaries for each of the joint functional de- 
partments, namely the Department of Ex- 
ternal Relations, D: partment of Library Ad- 
ministration, 


Department of Service to 
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—___. Business and Technology | 
_ Service Librarians 
Others such as music, 
medicine | 


Readers, and Department of Technical Proc- 
Thus, the 
functioning of the Association would be con- 


esses (Diagram IV). over-all 
fined to membership records and services, 
policy and budget determinations, and, 
through joint departments, the performance 
of functions common to all of the federated 
associations, state as well as substantive. 
The management structure of Headquarters 
is shown in Diagram IV which appears on 


the following page: 
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D1acRAM IV 
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Publishing is a self-supporting function 
which would be set up separately from 
Headquarters, reporting directly to the 
Council under a department consisting of 
representatives appointed or elected by the 
constituent substantive associations. 

The joint functional departments each 
would have an executive secretary who 
would be under the administrative supervi- 
sion of Headquarters, but would receive 
instructions as to content of the programs 
from joint boards selected by the substantive 
groups. Thus, the Department of External 
Relations would be governed by a board 
representative of public, school, college, and 
special library interests, who would deter- 
mine the further subdivision of that depart- 
ment and would pass on budget requests 
for all of the work performed under that 
department. 

These departments, together with the 
internal functions to be performed at Head- 
quarters, would include all of the boards 
and committees now operating in A.L.A. or 
in «ny of its groups. 

The Department of Library Administra- 
tion might have a board on personnel admin- 
istration, one on architecture and buildings, 
one on budget, finance, and statistics, etc. 
If the Association of College and University 
Libraries wishes to have a committee on col- 
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lege or university library buildings it would 


set that up to operate directly under the 
Association of College and University Li- 
braries. However, in order to make sure 
of coordination of work to eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort, the chairman of the College 
Library Committee would have to be desig- 
nated as the representative of the Associa- 
tion of College and University Libraries on 
the Board on Architecture and Buildings. 
Requests for funds to implement the work 
of such committees of the constituent asso- 
ciations would be made through their repre- 
sentative to the proper board which passes 
them up through the proper department, 
and would present a total budget for the 
work of the department including its own 
boards and the committees of the constituent 
Board and 
If any of the associations is not 


associations to the Executive 
Council. 
satisfied with the recommendation of the 
board or department (on both of which it 
would be represented) it could appear di- 
rectly to the executive committee through 
its representative on the executive commit- 
tee. Thus, each of the federated associa- 
tions would be free to set up committees 
to work on problems entirely within its own 
field and could submit budgets for the work 


committees. However, it would 


of such 
have to provide for liaison with the over-all 
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boards and departments concerned through 
its own representatives, and would have to 
justify the budgets for its committees in 
competition with the budgets for other com- 
mittees in similar fields. 

The relationship of the committees, estab- 
lished by the substantive associations, to the 
joint departments and boards is shown in 
Diagram V, using the building committee 
of the Public Library Association as an 


example: 


mittee wants funds for the prosecution of a 
special project, its representative would pre- 
sent its request to the Board on Architecture 
and Building, which would prepare an over- 
all budget for building activities of the 
A.L.A. as a whole, for submission to the 
Council through the Department on Library 
Administration. 

The four major departments noted in 
Diagram VI cover all of the functional com- 
mittees and boards of the A.L.A. and of all 


DIAGRAM V 
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Building Committee 

As shown in this diagram, the Public 
Library Association would establish its own 
committee on public library buildings if it 
so desired. So long as that committee 
worked entirely within the field of public 
library building it would be of no concern 
to other associations within the A.L.A. 

The A.L.A. Department on Library Ad- 
ministration, to which the Public Library 
Association would appoint a representative, 
would have under it a board on architecture 
and building on which the Public Library 
Association would also have the right to be 
represented. In order to avoid duplication, 
the representative of the Public Library 
Association on the Board on Architecture 
and Building would also serve, preferably 
as chairman, on the Building Committee of 
the Public Library Association. Thus, this 
type of organization would provide for free- 
dom of action within the sphere of any one 
of the substantive associations, while provid- 
ing for liaison so that the committees set up 
by the associations would be in close touch 
with the over-all committee and would refer 
to the over-all committee on matters of 
concern to two or more of the federated asso- 
ciations. If the Public Library Building Com- 


Appoints a representative to the 
board, who serves also as chair- 
man of the committee 


A.L.A. Department of 


Appoints a representative to the governing group Library 
>) / 


Administration 








Board on 
Architecture 
and Building 





| 


its present subdivision. While some of these 
committees and boards would not be neces- 
sary, it would be necessary during the 
transition period to provide for all of the 
functions now being carried out and, there- 
fore, the present boards and committees 
might be grouped under the joint depart- 
ments as is shown in Diagram VI on the 
next page. 

The representatives of the federated asso- 
ciations who govern each of the departments 
could then proceed to eliminate, combine, or 
add new boards as required. The budgets 
for the functional departments, as well as 
the committees set up under the federated 
associations, would be submitted to the 
Council annually and flexible funds would 
be allocated first by the departments and 
then by the Council as noted in section on 
finance. The four functional departments 
and substantive organizations would also be 
set up on the regional basis, and in each state 
insofar as the state feels the need for such 
subdivision of its chapter of A.L.A. Thus, 
there would be a mechanism for member- 
ship activity and, as recommended by the 
Council, the executive staff at Headquarters 
and the regions would serve primarily to 
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DiacRAM VI 
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single chart to show the regional, substan- 
tive, and functional decentralization of op- 
erations, the organization of the A.L.A. as 
a whole is presented schematically in Dia- 
gram VII which follows: 
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Finance 

The budget for the A.L.A. for the fiscal 
year ending Aug. 30, 1948, provides for 
expenditures of approximately $335,000 ex- 
clusive of Publishing. In addition, the space 
occupied represents a loss to the endowment 
fund of approximately $10,000 a year since 
funds which would otherwise be invested 
prov ide the building on which the Associa- 
tion does not pay rent. Furthermore, Pub- 
lishing underwrites Headquarters in excess 
of the $19,800 that it is charged in the 
budget. For example, the head of the Pub- 
lishing Department is acting secretary in the 
absence of the Executive Secretary, and 
Publishing Department provides mail room 
and shipping room services for all of Head- 
quarters without reimbursement. Thus, the 
budget for Headquarters for the current 
fiscal year, exclusive of Publishing but in- 
cluding the loss in invested capital which 
should be charged to rent and indirect con- 
tributions from Publishing, is at least 
$350,000. Of this sum, about $125,000 is 
chargeable to administration, building serv- 
ices, and supplies. $112,414 of this sum 
is shown in the budget as direct expendi- 
tures and to this must be added the $10,000 
charge for loss on invested capital for the 
building and contribution to over-all services 
from Publishing, in addition to the direct 
charges for Publishing. 

It appears that Publishing, if relieved of 
direct and indirect charges for Headquarters 
maintenance and operated like a university 
press, would, on the basis of past experience, 
be self-supporting. Since varying amounts 
of its capital is tied up in sales stock at vari- 
ous times, there are times at which Publish- 
ing would need to borrow money but, by and 
large, its net worth has been increasing over 
the years in spite of relatively high charges, 
direct and indirect, for Headquarters main- 
A considerable amount of time 
is spent by various members of the Publish- 
ing staff in general Headquarters meetings, 
and if Publishing were treated as a separate 
entity working under the Publishing Board 
and reporting directly to the Council, it ap- 
pears that economies in Publishing could 


tenance. 


be made so that it would be fully self- 
supporting under almost any foreseeable 
circumstances. 

Membership and conference now is bud- 
geted for $138,693. Of this, $20,400 is 
charged to general office so that the actual 
membership and conference budget is 
$118,000. $10,000 of this is for conference 
and the balance is for membership promo- 
tion, membership records, and the Bulletin. 
If membership promotion is transferred to 
the states and the Bulletin is split up among 
the federated associations, it appears that 
a very large proportion of membership ex- 
penditures could be eliminated. 

At the present time only about 10 per 
cent of the total staff time at Headquarters 
goes into professional services with the bal- 
ance going to administrative overhead, rec- 
ord keeping, and the like. The committee 
believes, on the basis of its study of A.L.A. 
Headquarters, that it should be possible to 
provide for the type of organization noted 
above, plus additional services to the mem- 
bership within the amount included in the 
present budget of the A.L.A. by reduction 
of administrative overhead at Headquarters. 

Based on the estimate that membership 
in the state, regions, and A.L.A., the $3.00 
to $10.00 dues scale will bring in somewhat 
more money to A.L.A. than is presently re- 
ceived, while providing as much or more 
money to state associations than they now 
receive if the associations maintain anywhere 
near the present membership in both. The 
following rough budget may be postulated 
as the type of budget which would result 
from the type of organization which is out- 
lined above. In this budget no additional 
income for A.L.A. is assumed; rather the 
total funds are taken as those budgeted in 
1948. 

This budget indicates that it is feasible 
to provide executive secretaries for the feder- 
ated associations, separate quarterly jour- 
nals in lieu of the Bulletin, secretaries for the 
functional departments and regional offices 
for the A.L.A. while still maintaining an 
adequate corps at Headquarters to perform 
the functions which will be assigned to 
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TABLE 1 


Summary of Expenditures 


1. Total funds budgeted in 1948 
(exclusive of Publishing) 

2. (a) Headquarters expenditures 
(1) Personal 
(2) Space 
(3) Conference 
(4) Supplies and Equipment 
(5) Travel 


(b) Federated Associations 
(c) Regional Offices 
(d) Departments 


Total Budgeted 
3. Fluid Funds Available 


Headquarters. This financial table provides 
for all of the professional services now being 
provided at Headquarters, except for the 
secretary of the Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Of course, if it should be deter- 
mined that seven regional secretaries are not 
necessary, then more fluid funds would re- 
sult within this estimated budget. 

It may be noted also that within the 
framework of the present budget, even after 
providing for more professional services than 
are now available and for elimination of the 
drain on the endowment fund, this organiza- 
tion provides for more than five times as 
much in flexible funds as are now available 
within the present estimated income. 

This is achieved primarily by decentrali- 
zation of such activities as membership pro- 
motion to the states and reduction in the load 
of bookkeeping, filing, building maintenance, 
and other housekeeping elements which 
cause the present high overhead costs at 
It would reduce the Head- 
quarters staff to less than forty persons, 
which would not justify maintenance of the 


Headquarters. 
present expensive Headquarters building. 
Unless we are determined to reduce the 


* This does not imply that the activities committee questions 
the value of this service. 


Only the top position in each de 
partment is shown as part of the fixed budget; all other 
services in any of the departments are considered charges 
against the fluid funds rather than fixed charges. 


$325,000 
$80,700 
10,000 
10,000 
9,700 
5.000 
ae $115,400 
48,000 
72.000 
25,800 
261,200 
$ 63,800 


general Headquarters overhead expenses 
which, except for the Executive Secretary, 
provide no professional services and now 
account for more than 40 per cent of the 
total expenditures of the Association, there 
isn’t any point in reorganization. This can 
be effected by decentralization and pruning 
the Headquarters overhead to the minimum 
required for the business operations of the 
Association. 

This preliminary report is submitted for 
study and discussion and is not proposed 
for action at this time. 
faced with a dual problem of providing a 


The committee is 


logical pattern of organization for discussion, 
together with the problem of providing the 
answers to all the details involved in this 
operation. 

There is danger in discussing detail, im- 
portant as each of the special problems is, 
that the total picture of organization struc- 
ture will be lost. In this report, therefore, 
the committee presents the over-all structural 
pattern for the Association, reserving pres- 
entation of method of operation of specific 
services such as statistics and the like to later 
reports. We should be glad to have this pre- 
liminary report receive full and free discus- 
sion.—RALPH R. SHAw, Chairman, DONALD 
Coney, RutH M. Ricuarp H. 
Locspon, RuTH RUTZEN. 
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Two Outstanding Trustees Were Awarded 


Citations of Merit, June 17 


Emma V. 


Baldwin 


Marcery C. QUIGLEY 


N JuNE at the American Library Associa- 

tion Conference at Atlantic City, Emma 
V. Baldwin, a trustee of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Denville Township (population, 
5000) in New Jersey, was recognized with 
the highest honor available to a member of 
a library board. 

The committee of the New Jersey Library 
Association which sent her name to the 
American Library Association’s Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, offered as evidence of her 
leadership in large scale social and legisla- 
tive undertakings by, with, and for trustees, 
her four published guides for library trustee 
action: ? 

Report of the Committee on the Study of 
Library School Needs 

A Report on Pensions, Prepared by the 
Trustees Section, New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, 1941 


Library Costs and Budgets, 1941 
The Summit Public Library Survey, 1947 


As a practicing librarian for more than 
four decades, Miss Baldwin had an un- 
usually rich and varied experience. She 
took an active part in efforts to secure in- 
creased support of libraries; improvement in 
salary scales and working conditions; the 
certification of librarians; adequate pension 
provisions and library buildings; and served 
on state and national committees working 
toward the fulfillment of these ends. 

Although now retired from paid employ- 
ment, her interest in these projects remains 
undiminished. 

While still engaged in active service, she 
was elected a member of the board of trus- 


tees of the library in the small town in 


northern New Jersey where her family for 
years maintained a summer home. Now an 
all-year resident of the neighboring Borough 
of Mountain Lakes, she continues to serve 
as a trustee of the Denville Library and to 
use her talents and experience to secure the 
adoption of broad policies and active citizen 
participation in the support of the library. 

Four times Miss Baldwin has retired from 
administrative posts in libraries or concerned 
with libraries; in Brooklyn, Washington, 
D.C., Roanoke, Va., New York City, Mont- 
clair, and New Brunswick, N.J., and from 





Baldwin 


Emma V. 
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the headship of Bureau of Library Services 
of the Library Division of the 
State Education Department. 

The rural setting of her present home, 


New Jersey 


sheltered as it is ” deep woods, and touch- 
little lake, 


makes possible more opportunities for medi- 


ing the rim of a lovely merely 
tation and planning, and for the free flow 
of friends and ideas from countryside and 
great city. 

It was Miss Baldwin's belief as early as 
thirty 


larger 


years ago that if trustees knew the 


goals of libraries and the steps to 
bring them to pass, these standards could 
be achieved through trustees’ aid almost at 
once in the better libraries. Her first activity 
to this end crystallized in the report of the 
Study of Library School 


Needs, an embodiment of pioneering vision 


Committee on the 
which at this moment is coming to pass. 
Many instances of Miss Baldwin's per- 
sonal activities and accomplishments as a 
library trustee and as a citizen working in 
behalf of the spread and strengthening of 


public libraries may be cited. The list of 


such systematic undertakings covers na- 
tional, statewide, and local problem situa- 
tions. 


Toward Better Public Support 
of Libraries 
By analyzing the work of 1560 staff mem- 
bers in thirty-seven cooperating libraries, 
Miss Baldwin, 


cost accounting study in 1939-41, produced 


as executive secretary of a 
facts on library operating costs and plans for 


streamlining of library processes. These 
were accepted on a national scale in time to 
meet the wartime labor crises and the sub- 


sequent pyramiding of library costs. 


For Statewide Library Progress 


1 her capac ity of secretary-treasurer of 
Ph Trustees Section of the New Jersey Li- 
1939-42, she contributed 


actively to the passage of legislation remov- 


brary Association, 


ing from the New Jersey state library law 
the mandatory ceiling on public library tax 


support. 


Her formal study of the pension situation 
in the 
Baldwin pattern, that is, analysis based on 
locating of the 


in New Jersey libraries was made 
research; the opportunities 


for constructive action; then on encourage- 


ment to act. The clarification, through pub- 
lication and distribution of the booklet, A 
Report on Pensions, Prepared by the Trus- 
tees’ Section, New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion, 1941, and the consequent enthusiasm 
engendered have resulted in numerous suc- 
cessful local referendums, in the pension 
benefits of which public libraries are auto- 


matically included. 


For Strengthening Small Town Libraries 


In behalf of the 


should be 


small town 
both the 
effect of her trustee leadership on the Den- 


libraries, 
instanced cumulative 
ville Library and her survey in 1947 of the 
Summit, N.]. 


Library's original collection of 


Public Library, 

Denville ’ 
books, lent by the county library and housed 
in an abandoned schoolhouse, has grown 
in number until a vigorous, friendly library 
in the heart of the shopping center demon- 
strates the community usefulness of a well- 
conducted library. Progress toward a per- 
manent location for this popular center is on 
the current records of the Denville Library 
Board. 

Because the Summit Library Survey was 
made through the eyes of a practicing trus- 
tee and in terms of trustee action, the Sum- 
mit Library trustees have already put into 
force the program of future development 
outlined by Miss Baldwin. 


As Coordinator and Interpreter Today 

With 
and social vision she 
strong and united New Jersey trustee effort 
toward immediate legislative action to 
finance the long desired book reservoir for 
a book reservoir to which all 


clarity, incisiveness, 


is now directing the 


characteristic 


the state library, 
New Jersey libraries may deposit or with- 
draw books from live storage. 

With Miss Baldwin acting as liaison be- 
librarv association and the 


tween the state 


ee 
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trustees, the application of the national plan 
for libraries to the smaller libraries of New 
Jersey is already beyond the planning 
stage. 

Thus she continues to apply to library 
administrative problems the modern meth- 
ods, attitudes and scientific principles ac- 
cepted in business practice, and to aid public 
officials as well as trustees in making in- 
formed decisions about library budgets and 
services. 

Last year an “autonomous group” of li- 
brarians gave me the happy assignment of 
compressing and editing masses of letters 
and rough notes in which these librarians 
attempted to set down their own special 
reasons for the affection and respect for 
E.V.B. 
into The Peterkin Papers of our childhood, 
for each of us reported scurrying again and 


On first reading I was wafted back 


again to our own “Lady from Philadelphia,” 
who always evolves an imaginative and prac- 
tical solution and sets the baffled tyro on her 
way. From these testimonials, first one 
way and then another, there emerged a last- 
ing record of the incredible generosity of 
Miss Baldwin, her unconscious way of elim- 


inating jealousies and frictions in advance, 


Thomas as 


AUBREY F. 


VHOMAS J. Porro is, in the very best 
‘| sense of the term, a practic: il man. But 
his practic ality is so tinged with idealism, 
and is so influenced by an unusually keen 
sense of social responsibility, that it would 
be equally correct to call him an idealist- 
the sort of idealist whose practical turn of 
mind transmutes dreams into realities. This 
rare and highly desirable combination of 
characteristics has made it possible for him 
not only to be fully aware of the high ideals 
which characterize the best in library serv- 


‘A note about Mr. Andrews appeared in the A.L.A. Bulle 


tin, January 1948, p. 19. 


her power to reason, weigh, and sift. New 
Jersey librarians think of her as their dean. 

At the moment she would like to believe 
that she has retired once more and can now 
put her major efforts on library trusteeship, 
since in the new trends in New Jersey li- 
braries, she sees new problems, goals, and 
contributions ahead ad infinitum for Den- 
ville Township’s little library and all its 
But the sudden ac- 
celeration of cooperative library endeavors 


sisters under the skin. 


in New Jersey is already impressing her as a 
volunteer leader into statewide service again, 
drafting her talents, cutting into her pro- 
posed leisure without recompense. These 
newer legislative and educational endeavors 
of New Jersey stem largely from her own 
more formal contributions to library unity 
and progress in the state, when she was 
serving as president of the New Jersey Li- 
brary of the New 
Jersey Trustees Section and on the staff of 
the Library Division of the State Department 
of Education. 

We all know that New Jersey trustees 
and librarians will with the coming months 
ask much of Emma Baldwin, and that much 


Association, secretary 


will be added unto us in consequence. 


J. Porro 


ANDREWS' 


ice, but also to recognize and accept the 
fact that the final realization of these ideals 
is impossible unless due consideration is 
given to such materialistic and worldly fac- 
tors as satisfactory physical facilities and 
adequate financial support. 

Mr. Porro’s conclusions in this connection 
were not suddenly arrived at. He was ap- 
pointed in December 1942, to fill an un- 
expired term on the Board of Trustees of 
the Tacoma Public Library. During his first 
several years as a trustee he devoted himself 
to close observation of the local library 
situation, to discussion of library problems 
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with librarians throughout the country at 
every opportunity, and to an intensive study 
of library literature. By 1945, when he be- 
came president of the board (a position 
which he has held continuously since that 
time), his knowledge of the problems and 
of librarianship in general was 
second only to his understanding of the 
special duties and specific responsibilities of 
the library trustee in particular. 

He would be the first, 


objectives 


to be- 
little the leadership which he has provided 


I am sure, 


for his board during the past three years. 
I am just as sure that the other members of 
the board, capable and conscientious as they 





Thomas J. Porro 


are, are unanimously agreed that it is pri- 
marily Mr. Porro’s unflagging enthusiasm 
and practical ability that have made possible 
the following local achievements during 
these years: establishment of a reserve fund 
of $125,000 toward the construction of a new 
$1,000,000 
construction of a 


central building; a successful 


bond campaign for the 
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new central building, making a total of 
$1,125,000 now available for that purpose; 
establishment of a reserve fund for the con- 
struction of additional branch buildings, the 
first appropriation for which is $75,000; a 
1948 budget of $222,000 as compared with 
a 1942 budget of $88,000; establishment of 
three additional sub-branches in rented quar- 
ters, with more in prospect; and the eleva- 
tion of the minimum professional salary 
from a 1942 figure of $1500 to a 1948 figure 
of $2580. At the time of writing (May 24, 
1948), Mr. Porro is leading his board’s fight 
for an ideally located site, one block from 
our busiest downtown corner, for the new 
central library. 

Nor have his activities been limited to 
the local library scene. As a member of 
both the Washington Library Association 
and the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, his aggressive and dynamic participa- 
tion in their affairs, and the example he has 
set in Tacoma, have combined to make him 
an extremely strong influence for the im- 
provement of library service throughout the 
State of Washington and the entire Pacific 
Northwest. During the past several months 
he has taken the lead in an attempt to or- 
ganize a of library 
trustees, and has assumed the responsibility 


state-wide association 


for the organizational meeting (held in July) 
of this proposed association. 

In 1945 he was elected to the board of 
Trustees Division of the 
has been a 
member of that board ever since, and has 
recently been elected treasurer of the di- 
vision. 

Mr. Porro, as owner of the Porro Biological 
Laboratories, has long been a leader 
Tacoma’s scientific and professional com- 


directors of the 


American Library Association, 


munity, and as an outstandingly community- 
minded citizen he has been charac teristically 
But it 
is as a library trustee, of course, that we in 
Tacoma take particular pleasure in “pointing 
with pride” at “ Porro. 


active in innumerable civic affairs. 


Tom” 
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Newbery and Caldecott 
Award Winners 


VIRGINIA CHASE 


Y NEXT BOOK will be about balloons,” 
M said William Péne du Bois to Miss 
Moore when The Great Geppy was pub- 
lished. That was in 1940. Seven years 
later, a second World War later, Twenty- 
One Balloons came into being. Immediately 
Children love it. 
Adults exclaim, “Why weren't the books 
It is just what 


the book was a success. 


like this when I was a child? 
I wanted,” and their enjoyment is greate1 
now for having waited so long. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Awards were 
presented on June 15 at the sixty-seventh 
annual conference of the A.L.A. William 
Péne du Bois received the John Newbery 
Award for having written the most distin- 
guished book published during the preced 
ing year for boys and girls, the Twenty-One 
Balloons. 
Randolph Caldecott Award for illustrating 


Roger Duvoisin received the 
the most distinguished picture book, White 
Snow, Bright Snow, published during the 
same year. It is a joy to write about these 
books, for there is so much fun, sense and 
nonsense, beauty and humanness to be found 
in each. The creators are men we know 
well through their works and want to con- 
tinue to know for years to come. 

William du Bois started writing children’s 
books when he was seventeen and had three 
successes to his credit when only twenty. 
During the war he became a p.f.c. and later 
a corporal with the coast artillery on the 
Island of Bermuda. There he published a 
lively Army newspaper, BBC News (Ber- 
muda Base Command) which won the 1945 
Camp Newspaper Service Award for the 
best overseas mimeographed newspaper. 
We who have read “Bill's” books with grow 
ing interest and delight, say “of course he 
should win a prize for anything he writes.” 
The really remarkable thing about William 


du Bois is not that he is creative or that he is 
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an artist. That is expected of a child of the 
well-known American painter and art critic, 
Guy Péne du Bois and his wife Floy, whose 
family has turned out an astonishing variety 
of painters, stage designers, and architects, 
What is remarkable is that he has unfalter- 
ingly retained every ounce of enthusiasm, 
keenness of mind, and love for detail to be 
found in the most alert boy of any age or 
land. He is fully aware that no matter how 
far fetched a situation may be, the more 
credible it must seem. 





The Twenty-One Balloons is a tale of 
the late nineteenth century when ballooning 
was at its height. William Waterman Sher- 
man, a teacher in San Francisco, was anxious 
for school to end so he could begin his 
started 
across the Pacific in a balloon as completely 


carefully planned vacation. He 


equipped as an efficiency one-room apart- 
Mr. Sherman wanted to be comforta- 
He was, especially while 


ment. 
ble on his trip. 
sitting on his little bamboo porch. How Mr. 
Sherman was picked up three weeks later 
Atlantic the wreckage of 
twenty-one balloons is, of course, the story. 


“Halt 


in the amidst 


It is as convincing as it is fantastic. 
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of it is true,” claims Mr. du Bois. You will 
say it is absolute and wonderful. You will 
tingle with good will when you close the 
book, then you will open it again, examine 
the pictures in every detail, and admire the 
man who made such a perfect book, both in 
text and illustrations. 


Caldecott Award 


White snow, bright snow, smooth and deep. 
Light snow, night snow, quiet as sleep. 

Down, down, without a sound; 

Down, down, to the frozen ground. 

What picture book could be more ap- 
propriate for the prize of 1947? Certainly 
Easterners will always remember it as the 
White 


Bright Snow made a timely appearance. 


year of the “Big Snow.” Snow, 
Only Roger Duvoisin could capture in his 
drawings the magic of falling snow, the 
delight of children, the feeling of the anxious 
wife checking her supply of cough syrup, 
and even the appearance of the cow who 
has that what’s-going-on-look in her eye. 
But that is the art of Mr. Duvoisin. He has 
always captured the spirit and the mood of 


a 2 
a a 
ie 
ao U 


TRESSELT 


IN 
BY AlV sy ROGER DUVOISIN 


HLLUSTRATED 





the author’s words. He interprets the story 
perfectly, even for the most critical. 

Mr. Duvoisin was brought to America 
from Switzerland in 1927 by a large textile 
firm for whom he made designs. He had 
ambition to resume his work in ceramics, 
but became too busy with books, magazines, 
and advertising. He considers his present 
set-up perfect, living near New York which 
he needs, yet actually being in the country 
which he loves. 

White Snow, Bright Snow, by Alvin 
Tresselt, tells of snow falling and of people’s 
reaction to it. It is Roger Duvoisin who 
touches the heart of the reader with his 
interpretation of Mr. Tresselt’s charming 
y. The child feels with the policeman’s 
wife the hurt in her big toe, a certain sign 
of snow. 


story. 


He sees the rabbits scurry around 
the dead leaves looking for a place to hide. 
He loves the world when “automobiles looked 
like big fat raisins buried in snowdrifts and 
windows peeked out from under great white 
Best of all he likes the bright 
sunshine and the sad looking melting snow 


eyebrows.” 


man, and the snowdrops and crocuses push- 
ing up the brown earth, for he feels again 
within himself the warmth and glow of 
spring. Roger Duvoisin gives all the fresh- 
ness, gaiety, and vitality of the seasons 
through his expert use of color, the blue-gray 
of the winter sky, the brilliant red and yellow 
of the village buildings, the fresh green of 
spring grass, and the russet red of the first 
robin. He has captured the author’s mood 
and enriched it for the child reader. 

Roger Duvoisin, like William du Bois, has 
written and illustrated books of his own. 
William du Bois, like Roger Duvoisin, has 
illustrated the works of others. Both» men 
have French backgrounds. Both men love 
children and enjoy working for them. Both 
men have profound respect for the intel- 
ligence and capability of their audience. 
Boys and girls throughout the land are fortu- 
nate indeed to have two great artists creating 
for them. The plaudits of everyone, young, 
old, and in between, go to William Péne 
du Bois and to Roger Duvoisin. 





Personnel Institute and Clinic 


Mary EvIzABeETH MILLER 


ORALE—the key to dynamic library serv- 
M ice” was the theme for the five pre- 
conference sessions of the Personnel Institute 
and the five morning sessions of the Per- 
held at Atlantic City, N.]., 


sonnel Clinic 


in conjunction with the annual meeting of 


the A.L.A. 


management consultant of San Francisco, 


Louis J. Kroeger, personnel and 


Calif., leader at all meetings, was assisted by 


two co-leaders at each meeting. Eleven 
personnel officers and librarians assisted the 
members of the Board on Personnel Ad- 
ministration in serving as co-leaders. 

In the first session the relationship be- 
tween good personnel practices, morale, and 
effective service was demonstrated to be one 


of dependency. Effective service is depend- 


ent on good morale and good morale de- 


pendent on good personnel practices. Mr. 
Kroeger defined morale as a “state of mind 
reflecting pride in and zeal for the organiza- 
tion and the job.” 

Essential to a good personnel program is 
the definition of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of each job and the filling of each job by 
a qualified employee. The employee should 
be satisfied with the working conditions, the 
provision for his welfare, and economic and 
social security. 

In order to recruit promising young people 
to fill library positions, library work must be 
made, more attractive by overcoming some 
of the popular conceptions of librarian. 
Further clarification of the professional and 
clerical divisions of work is necessary. The 
professional aspects of library work must 
be brought to the attention of the public. 

Recruiting efforts for a specific job can be 
selection methods are 


decreased if proper 


employed, the probationary period is care- 


fully supervised, and all staff members are 
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used at their greatest skill. 

Even with proper selection and utilization 
of employees, their work should be evalu- 
ated by service ratings to which Mr. Kroeger 
referred humorously as “the hobgoblins of 
Despite the diff- 
culties in administering a system of service 


personnel administration.” 


ratings, it is possible by an intelligent and 
reasonable approach to direct a staff mem- 
ber’s attention to the importance of his 
library 
service and away from purely emotional re- 
actions. 


contributions to more effective 


At each session of the institute and clinic, 
recognized personnel practices which pro- 
mote employee morale were discussed, in- 
cluding classification surveys, pay plans, staff 
representation, grievance procedures, selec- 
tion and training of good supervisors, and the 
training of staff members in orientation, on- 
the-job, and for promotion. 
discovers and 
satisfies employee wants, or brings employee 
views around to an understanding of neces- 


Good management either 


sary policies and procedures. By employee 
particiation in management through staff 

system, bulletin 
and other devices, 
emloyees are made to feel that they under- 


meetings, a suggestions 


boards, committee work, 
stand the program of the organization, that 
they have a voice in making decisions, and 
that there can be democracy in management. 

One session of the institute was concerned 
with the technical problems of developing 
and administering a basic salary plan. The 
Board on Pe spon- 
sored a speci: ul meeting Wednesday evening, 
Library Salaries—Present and 
to determine methods of improving 


srsonnel Administration 
June 16, on 
Future” 
the general salary situation throughout the 


pre »fession. 
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Library Salaries—Present and Future 


CeceLiA T. HOFFMANN’ 


Personnel 


OLLOWING the pattern used at San Fran- 
k Board on 


the A.L.A. 
Administration sponsored an open meeting 
June 16, at the Atlantic City Conference 
Present and 


cisco, 


to discuss “Library Salaries 
Future.” 

Louis J. Kroeger, personnel consultant, 
San Francisco, Calif., 
moderator. Members of the panel were: 
Edward B. Stanford, University of Minne- 
sota Library, Chairman of the Board on 
Personnel Administration; Emma V. Bald- 
win, trustee, Public Library, Denville, N.J.; 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library; and Emerson Greenaway, 
librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Stanford reported that even with the 


again served as 


meagre funds available to the board, it had 
been active in salary promotion during the 
year 1947-48. 
ties. 


He listed four major activi- 


1. Adoption of the new salary statement, 
including new minimum salary schedules. 

2. Publication in the April 1948 A.L.A. 
Bulletin of articles on how new salary 
schedules might be, or were, obtained. 

3. Sending of letters to key people in 
the library field, reminding them of the need 
to work for progress in this area. 

4. Sending out questionnaires to obtain 
present salary rates, salary schedules, and 
information on how increases were obtained. 

The ten points emphasized at the San 
Francisco meeting were restated (see A.L.A. 
Bulletin 41:253, August 1947) and the dis- 
cussion continued from there. The follow- 
ing suggestions were given as supplements 
to the earlier list: 


7A note about Miss Hoffmann appeared on page 26 of 
the January 1947 A.L.A. Bulletin 


1. The responsibility of trustees for the 
library has not been sufficiently emphasized 
to the trustees Librarians 
should work for trustee understanding of the 
goals of library service as well as of its 


themselves. 


immediate problems. 

2. The librarian must have all the perti- 
nent facts well assembled before attempting 
to present his case to the fund-providing 
agency. 

3. The librarian must have some under- 
standing of total demands on the over-all 
budget of his governing agency before he 
can suggest intelligent compromises. 

4. Activities aimed at raising salaries 
must be carefully channelled to the proper 
groups. 

5. Re-examination of all routines and 
methods of operation of the library should 
be made in order to find out whether ways 
of economizing in operation will free funds 
for salary raises. 

6. Librarians should avail themselves of 
all possible support for their demands, 
drawing ammunition from national, state, 
and local groups, both within and without 
the profession. 

7. The librarian should see that the 
trustees, staff, and public know the full 
facts on which salary requests are based. 

8. College and university librarians may 


find it necessary to work for faculty 
status before equitable raises can be ob- 
tained. 

9. A nation-wide publicity campaign 


such as conducted by the N.E.A., financed 
by funds specifically raised for the purpose, 
can call attention to the problem, but the 
actual work must still be done by librarians 
armed with local facts and dealing with 
their own local governments. 
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Library Legislation Institute 


CLARA FIELDER! 


librarians from 35. states 


YEVENTY-FIVE 

>) registered for the 
Legislation held at the 
Women at New 
June 11 
Lindquist, Cuyahoga 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


preconference  In- 
Library 
College for 
and Saturday, 


stitute on 
New 
Brunswick, 
and 12. 


County 


Jersey 
Friday 
Raymond C. 
Public Library, 
was institute chairman. 

Purpose of the institute was to point out 
effective techniques preparing and sup- 
porting library legislation. 

The first day’s meetings were devoted to 
discussions on legislative trends, tax support 
for libraries, and important fields of library 
legislation. These meetings served as back- 


ground information for consideration of 
actual bill drafting and campaign support 
discussed the following day. 

Bernard Locker, Director of Social Legis- 
lation Information Service, Washington, 
D.C., led 
trends, pointing out factors which determine 
the fate of 
made particular reference to the 
Demonstration Bill and the Federal 
Education Bill. 


Ina symposium on 


panel discussion of legislative 


social legislation. The panel 
Library 


Aid to 


“Tax Basis for Public 
led by John B. Kaiser, Newark 


Library, tax and public finance ex- 


Libraries,” 
Public 
perts discussed the advis: ibility of having 
taxes earmarked for public library support, 


specific appropriations for libraries, and 


other sources of income for library support. 

Three important fields of library legisla- 
tion were considered in open discussion by 
afternoon session. 


the group in the Friday 


These were: state aid legislation; certifica- 


tion laws; and larger units of library service. 


A note about Miss Fielder appeared 
Des 1, 1947 A.L.A. Bulletin 


on page 479 of the 


A panel composed of librarians experienced 
in each field led the group discussions. 
Saturday sessions considered actual prepa- 
ration and support of library legislation. In 
the discussion on “How to Go About Draft- 
ing a Bill,” Louis M. Nourse, St. 
Public Library, stressed the importance of 


Louis 


preliminary study by library groups and a 
clear underst: nding of factors back of the 
legislation before drafting the bill. On the 
Donald Axelrod, formerly 
director of the New York State 
Committee on Legislative Procedures, dis- 


same program, 


research 


cussed the role of bill drafting in legislation, 
stating that it is of utmost importance that 
a library bill be drafted by an expert who 
has pre viously conferred with libr: ary groups. 

Highlighting the meetings was a slide talk 
on legislative procedure by Floyd M. Rid- 
dick, Senate editor of Congressional Record 
Daily Digest. The 
from Mr. 
showed the many steps through which a 


cartoon illustrations, 


Riddick’s book, Congress in Action, 


bill must go before becoming a law. 

The last meeting of the institute was a 
panel discussion on “Winning Support for 
a Legislative Campaign,” led by Paul 
Howard, director, A.L.A. National Relations 
Office. Establishing the 


organization, use of publicity media, and 


public relations 


work with groups interested in library legis- 
lation were discussed. Successful campaign 
procedures in various states were related in 
floor discussion. 

A complete record of the institute pro- 
ceedings was made and will be published 
in the near future. Persons not attending 
the institute may secure copies from the 


ABA. Price and 
publication date will be announced. 


Publishing Department. 
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Con fe rence News 


Registration 
There were 3752 persons registered at 
the sixty-seventh annual conference of the 
American Library Association held in Atlan- 
tic City, June 13-19. Among the foreign 
visitors at the conference were: Mrs. Joan 
McDonald, Sydney, Australia, now a stu- 
dent at the Columbia University School of 
Library Service; Wilma Radford, director, 
Library School, Public Library of New South 
Wales, Sydney, Australia; Raquel Robes, 
president, Cuban Library Association, Ha- 


vana. 
Lippincott Award 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 
for distinguished library service during 1947- 
48 was given to Carl H. Milam by the donor 
of the award. The presentation was made 
at the Third General Session, Thursday, 
June 17. Following the presentation of the 
award, three separate speeches of apprecia- 
tion were presented on “Carl H. Milam 
and A.L.A., 1920-48.” Ralph Munn, Li- 
brary School, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed “Carl 
Milam—The Administrator”; Milton E. Lord, 
Boston Public Library, read a statement pre- 
pared by Harry M. Lydenberg on “Carl 
Milam—Internationalist”; and E. S. Robin- 
son, Public Library, Vancouver, B.C., spoke 
on “Carl Milam—The Man.” 


Letter Award 

The Letter Librarian Award of $100, 
given by Mrs. Ada McCormick, editor and 
publisher of Letter magazine, Tucson, Ariz., 
was presented at the Third General Session, 
Thursday, June 17, to Mrs. Alison B. Ales- 
sios, Brooklyn, N.Y., formerly in charge of 
the Library for the Blind, New York City. 
The award was presented by the new chair- 
man of the “Letter” 


Award Committee, 


Robert Dumont Franklin, Public Library. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin 
and the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 
were presented at the Third General Session 
to the following libraries in communities 
with population up to 25,000, Public Li- 
brary, Olean, N.Y., James Taylor Dunn, 
librarian; honorable mention, Public Library, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, J. C. Lort, librarian; 
population of 25,000-100,000, Public Li- 
brary, Glendale, Calif., Eugene P. Hart, 
librarian; honorable mention, Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass., Ruth Hyatt, librarian; 
100,000-200,000 population, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Donald W. Kohlstedt, 
librarian; over 200,000 population, Public 
Library, Denver, Colo., Malcolm I. Wyer, 
librarian; school libraries, High School Li- 
brary, Everett, Wash., Eleanor Ahlers, 
librarian; college and university libraries, 
Kent State University Library, Kent, Ohio, 
John B. Nicholson, Jr., librarian; miscel- 
laneous library groups, Atlas Powder Com- 
pany Library, Wilmington, Del., Gretchen 
D. Little, librarian; and for “work of high 
caliber covering an extended area,” Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H., Margaret E. 
Newman, librarian. 


Midwinter Conference 
The annual Midwinter Conference of 
A.L.A. will be held Jan. 20-23, 1949, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


At the first Council meeting of the A.L.A. 
held Monday, June 14, in Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.J., a second vote of approval 
was cast by Council members on a resolu- 
tion presented by Susan Grey Akers, a 
member of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee, to amend Article XII, of the 
Constitution. (See A.L.A. Bulletin 42::132. 
March 1948.) 
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This amendment was approved by Council 
without any discussion. Members are asked 
to cast their vote on the proposed amend- 
ment which appears on page 328 of this 
issue. 

At the Third General Session on Thursday, 
June 17, Miss Akers presented the report of 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
which was based on suggested changes in 
the By-Laws which had been submitted to 
Council for discussion at the A.L.A. Mid- 
winter Conference, Jan. 31, 1948. (See 
A.L.A. Bulletin 42:128, March 1948.) 

The first change proposed in the By-Laws 
was that Article I, Section 2, be amended as 


follows: 


That the word “Handbook” be deleted 
wherever it appears in Article I, Section 2, of 
the By-Laws. 

A second change proposed by the com- 
mittee was in Article I, Section 5, in regard 
to changing the deadline for the payment of 
dues from March | to July 1 to read as fol- 
lows: 

Members whose dues are unpaid on July 1 
of each year and who shall continue such delin- 
quency for one month after notice of the same 
has been sent shall be dropped from membership. 
Lapsed members may be reinstated upon pay- 
ment of dues for the current year. 


The third change recommended by the 
committee was that Article I, Section 6, be 
deleted and Section 7 be numbered Section 


6. The section to be deleted reads as follows: 


Each new member shall be assigned a con- 
secutive number in order of joining and paying 


fees. A delinquent member rejoining shall re- 


ceive his original number. 


\ fourth change was proposed in Article 
III, Section 1 (a), because it created a con 
flict with Article I, Section 3. 
tee recommended that the last sentence of 
Article III, Section 1 (a), be deleted. This 


section reads as follows: 


The commit- 


Prior to each annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation the Executive Board, upon recommenda- 
tion of the president-elect, shall appoint a Nomi- 
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nating Committee of five members, no one of 
whom shall be a member of the board, to 
nominate candidates for elective positions, One 
of the class A, B, C, or D library members shall 
be appointed on such committee each year. 


The fifth change was a proposal to 
simplify the dues structure of library mem- 
bers contained in Article I, Section 2. by 
deleting that section and substituting the 
following: 


Library Members 

Class A. Salary $2100 or under, dues $3 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin, 

Class B. Salary $2101—$4000, dues $6 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 
and Proceedings. 

Class C. Salary $4001 and over, dues $10 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 
and Proceedings. 


The sixth change recommended that the 
second sentence of Article IX, Section 3, in 
regard to Standing Committees be amended 
to read as follows: 

Members of all standing committees may be 
appointed for terms of one or two years, as the 
President shall designate. They may be re- 
appointed for a second or third consecutive term, 
but not for a fourth. 


The members of the Association present 
approved all of the proposed amendments. 
There was no discussion concerning any of 


the amendments. 


Miss Akers also read a recommendation, 
which had been referred to the committee 
by the Executive Board, that the By-Laws be 
clarified with reference to divisional and 
sectional membership, and asked the com- 
mittee to consider the possibility that pay- 
ments for them be made directly to the 
division involved. In view of the fact that 
the whole relationship between the Associa- 
tion and sections and divisions may undergo 
revision in the near future, it seemed to the 
committee unwise to make any suggestion or 
recommendation on divisional and sectional 


allotments at the present time. 
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KISS YOUR ELBOW 
By Alan Handley 


In the world of the theatre, reality and 
make-believe intermingle to such an ex- 
tent that Timothy Briscoe, an actor “‘be- 
tween engagements,” was convinced 
that he played the leading part, that of 
the detective, in a mystery “Death of 
an Agent.’ Only the death was real, 
and the police refused to play along. 
But—it seems—that Timmy had good 
cause for his theory, and he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the support of his 
lady love, because his personal jeopardy 
and another “accidental death’’ might 
not have come about, had the first death 


not been murder. $2.00 


Publication Date August 10th 


DAVID McKAY CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


“Theatre -in-a-Suctease 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ... ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
O33 ei BR 


Highest quality 16mm. sound pro- 
jector in the lowest price field— 
the DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly 
champion performer. Brilliant 750- 
1000 watt illumination, thrilling 
life-like sound! See it and be con- 


vinced! 


DUAL CASE ‘‘BANTAM" 


ere ee ae 


Gives you pro- 
a ae 
plifier in one 
case, 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
in matching 
rTP it 


adequate illuminatien 


(750-1000 watt) fer euditerium prejcctien 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


VEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Ave. 





ALA-k/ 


Please send complete detalls on the DeVry 


Nome 





Address 


“Bantam.”’ 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 























* COLUMBIA 


Gh Basic Reference Books for Every Library 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“The first one-volume encyclopedia in English worthy of the name.”—N.Y. Times. 
A must for every library. With Post-War Supplement. 63,000 articles; over 
5,000,000 words. Complete in one volume. $19.50 


WORLD WORDS 


Recommended Pronunciations 


By W. CABELL GREET. Now in a new review and enlarged edition. The stand- 
ard reference for anyone who reads and talks about the news. Twice as many 
entries as before. Accepted pronunciations of 25,000 names and places in the news. 

2nd Edition $6.75 


COLUMBIA DICTIONARY OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
Edited by HORATIO SMITH. “Anyone with a love of letters will find this 


copious volume not only interesting reading but a reference guide to be consulted 
almost daily.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. $10.00 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1946-47 


The official, complete story of the United Nations to date, prepared by a special 
UN research and editorial staff. 1,000 pages. International Documents Service. 
$10.00 





A SHORT HISTORY CHAMBER MUSIC 


OF OPERA The Growth and Practice of an 
By DONALD JAY GROUT. “If you Intimate Art 
can stock just one history of opera, By HOMER ULRICH. The first 
this is it... . Covers more ground study in English of chamber music 


from its beginnings to the pres- 
3 ; ent time. A rich source of information 
tically. . . .”—Library Journal. 711 and a guide to appreciation. 

pp. Illus. 2 Vols., boxed. $10.00 Coming August 2. $6.00 


more thoroughly and more systema- 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS - Morningside Heights, New York 27 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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ALA. NEWS 


New A.L.A. Officers 


At the Fourth General Session at Atlantic 
City the report of the Election Committee 
was presented and those elected who were 
present were introduced. E. W. McDiar- 
mid, University of Minnesota Library, as 
last year’s First Vice President and Presi- 
dent-Elect, automatically became president. 
Other new officers are: 

Lord, Boston Public Library, First 
Vice President and President-Elect 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing, Second Vice President 

Harold F. Brigham, State Library, 
apolis, Treasurer : 


Milton E. 


Indian- 


The two members of the Executive Board 
elected by the Board to fill 


formerly ’ 
unexpired terms, 1949 


vacancies for the 
and 1950: 


E. S. Robinson, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Jasmine Britton, City Schools Library, Los 
Angeles 


The two members of the Executive Board, 
for the term expiring 1952, are: 

Ralph M. Dunbar, U. S. Office of Education, 
Service to Libraries Section, Washington, D.C. 

Nell Avery Unger, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 


[he members of the Council, for the term 
expiring in 1952, are: 


Raymond C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County 


Library, Cleveland 

Ruth E. Hammond, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege Library, Stillwater 

Harry N. Peterson, Public Library, District 


of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
M. Ruth MacDonald, U. S. 
Library, Washington, D.C. 
Kathleen R. Campbell, Montana State Uni- 
versity Library, Missoula 
Lowell Martin, School of Library 
Columbia University, New York City 


Medical 


Army 


Service, 


Quarterly for Catalogers 


At the business meeting of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification on June 16, 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 
JANUARY 20-23 


1948, 9:30 a.m., the membership approved 
the expansion and development of News 
Notes, now issued as the information bulletin 
of the division’s Executive Board, as the 
quarterly journal in the field of technical 
services. (See A.L.A. Bulletin 42:209, May 
1948.) 


Great Issues Ready 


Bibliographies and film lists on the five 
great issues of A.L.A.’s Great Issues Pro- 
gram will be published in a supplement to 
the August 1948 Booklist. It will also 
carry promotional hints, and a suggested 
schedule of dates for publicizing each issue. 
Additional copies of the supplement will be 
available for 35¢. 


Newbery and Caldecott Book Awards 


A recommendation was made at the busi- 
ness meeting of the Children’s Library 
Association, June 16, 1948, at Atlantic City 
that the Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
be announced as soon as the final choices 
are made. The recommendation was put 
to a vote and passed. 


Report on A.L.A. Conference 


The weekly Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin for June 29-July 5 has an 
appendix giving a summary of impressions 
about the recent A.L.A. Annual Conference 
at Atlantic City. The report, prepared by 
various members of the L.C. staff, is edited 
by Verner W. Clapp. 


Rockefeller Grant 


The Rockefeller Foundation has approved 
a grant of $3000 or as much thereof as may 
be necessary to the American Library As- 
sociation to enable its International Rela- 
tions Office to subscribe during the current 
year to seven American periodicals for im- 
portant libraries outside the U.S. The sum 
is available over the period terminating Dec. 


31, 1948. 
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WHITE INK 


The perfect white ink for clear, 
sharp lettering, available in two 
sizes, with a substantial saving on 
large quantities. 


Bottles 
1 3 6 12 
No. 399-1 
(1 oz.) 40c 1.05 1.85 3.40 
No. 399-2 
(2 oz.) 60c 1.50 2.70 4.95 
If you haven't our catalog, write 
for a free copy today! 


LULU me OLR IL ae iB 
Eee ae tad he a 








PA LT IT TOL NE OE a 
Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY _ SECOND EDITION 


The only unabridged dictionary completely revised in the 


| past three decades. Up to date for today's needs, 3,359 


pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE $s stH Epition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used. 1,300 pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 


| SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinction between synonyms, giving their 
antonyms, and analogous and contrasted words. 944 pages, 


| WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and wo-ien of 
all countries, with name pronunciations. 1,700 pages. 


|'A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
| AMERICAN ENGLISH sy KENYON & KNoTT 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronunciation, using 


| the International Phonetic Alphabet. 536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of spe- 


cialized library service, is equipped to serve you 


well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage... 


and the op- 


portunity to serve you. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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PICKUPS 


Library Association Meetings 


The following library association meet- 
ings will be held in the places and at the 
times indicated: 

California Library Association, October 7-9, 
Santa Barbara 

Colorado Library Association, 
Stanley Hotel, Estes Park 

Colorado Library Association, Southern Sec- 
tion, September 25, Pueblo Junior College Li- 
brary 

Illinois Library Association, November 18-20, 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield 

Indiana Library Association, October 28-30, 
Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis 

Iowa Library Association, October 7-9, Mason 


City 


August 29-31, 


Kansas Library Association, October 7-9, 
Manhattan 
Kentucky Library Association, October 22, 


Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Maine Library Association, September 16-17, 
Public Library, Bangor 

Maryland Association of School Librarians, 
October 15, (tentative) Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 

Maryland Library Association, 
Carvel Hall, Annapolis 

Michigan Library Association, October 8-10, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 

Minnesota Association of School Librarians 
Biannual Conference, October 28-29, St. Paul 

Mississippi Library Association, October 14- 
16, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Missouri Library Association, October 21-23, 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City 

Mountain Plains Library Conference, in- 
cludes Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, and 
Wyoming, August 29-31, Stanley Hotel, Estes 
Park, Colo. 

Nebraska Library Association, October 21-23, 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

New Mexico Library Association, 
14-16, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

New York Library Association, 
Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake 

North Carolina Negro 
October 29-30, Durham 


October 8-9, 


October 
October 3-6, 


Library Association, 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


tember 8-10, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont. 

Pennsylvania Library Association, 
21-23, Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh 

South Carolina Library Association, Septem- 
ber 24-25, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 

Southeastern Library Association Biennial 
Conference, October 20-23, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Southwestern Library Association, 
31-November 3, New Orleans, La. 

Utah Library Association, October 7-9, 
versity of Ut: th, Salt Lake C ity 

Vermont L ibrary Association, Se pte »mber 29- 
30, Hotel Brooks, Brattleboro 

Virginia Library Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Wisconsin Library Association, 
Lorraine Hotel, Madison 


October 


October 


Uni- 


October 1-2, 


October 7-9, 


Hawaiian Serials List 


The Hawaii Library Association is pub- 
lishing a union list of serial holdings in 22 
libraries in Hawaii. Serials of world-wide 
scope are included with special emphasis 
on Hawaiiana. The volume will contain 
approximately 255 pages (lithoprinted) and 
will sell for $6. Advance orders may be 
placed with John B. McClurkin, chairman, 
Union List Committee, P.O. Box 3916, 
Honolulu 12, T.H. 


Pamphlet on Library Building 


A pamphlet, Modular Planning for College 
and Small University Libraries, by Donald 
E. Bean and Ralph E Ellsworth, m: ry be 
obtained for $1.50. Celn should be sent 
to Mr. Ellsworth, Old Dental Building, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Trustee Named President, L.P.R.C. 


Edward A. Fahey, president of the 
board of trustees of the Free Public Library, 
Irvington, N.J., was elected president of the 
Library Public Relations Council. 

Mr. Fahey, who is the first library trustee 


Ohio Library Association, October 21-23, 
Biltmore Hotel. Dayton to be president of the council, has been 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, Sep- treasurer of the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 
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The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., received the council’s achievement 
award for general all-round excellence in 
printed publicity for 1947-48. Honorable 
mention was given to the New Haven Public 

Library for the best use of mimeographed 
material; to the Michigan State Library for 
its bookmobile publicity; to the Denver Pub- 
lic Library for its presentation of a bond 
issue program; and to the Olean Public Li- 
brary, N.Y., for the diversity and quality of 
printe -d matter on a limited budget. 


Posters for Libraries 


A new set of ten displ: Ly posters for use 


in libraries, is available from the Library 
Division, Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich. 
Captions of the posters, which measure 


wey 


7”x10”, are History, Travel, Biography, Fic- 
tion, Useful Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Litera- 
ture, Religion, and Music. The set of ten 
sells for $2.25. 


Carnegie Institute Receives Grant 


A $10,000 grant from the Wherrett Me- 
morial Fund of the Pittsburgh Foundation 
was recently received by Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. The purpose of 
the fund was to “acquire more adequate 
library re sources in science and engineering 
education.’ 


Offers M.L.S. 


Beginning with the 1948 fall semester, 
the University of Texas Library School will 
offer work leading to the degree of master of 
library science. Prerequisites for admission 
to the graduate program include college 
graduation, personal qualifications consid- 
ered necessary for success in librarianship, a 
minimum of twelve semester hours in library 
science, and a general education test. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Robert 
R. Douglass, director, Library School, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12. — 


Texas U. 


Librarian Receives Fellowship 


Ruth M. Erlandson, chief reference li- 
brarian, Brooklyn College Library, N.Y., has 
been granted a King Gustaf V Fellowship 
of $2000 by the American-Scandinavian 


Foundation. The grant is for study in 
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Sweden during the academic year 1948-49, 
Farmington Plan Put in Effect 


Archibald MacLeish, formerly Librarian 
of Congress, R: ilph A. Beals, director, New 
York Public Libr: ary, and Paul North Rice. 
president, A.L.A., launched the F Farmington 
Plan, May 13, at the New York Public Li- 
brary. For the initial period, this library 
has agreed to serve as clearing house. (See 
page 288 in this issue.) 


United Nations Week 


United Nations Week this year will be 
observed October 17-24, with the latter 
date being set as the official United Nations 
Day. 


Correction 


We wish to correct two errors which 
appeared in the June A.L.A. Bulletin: 

On page 271, Mrs. Henselman is listed as 
having received her B.S. in L.S. from the Uni- 
versity of California. Her library work, instead, 
was done at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Credit should be given to the San Bernardino 
County Free Library staff instead of the San 
Bernardino Public Library staff in the paragraph 
on page 258. 


More About Recruiting 


Minnesota. The M.L.A. at present has 
no recruitment committee, although the as- 
sociation does encourage individual libraries 
and librarians throughout the state to hold 
recruitment teas, talks, and ~~ programs 
in their own library. The Paul Public 

Library and the Division of - ary Instruc- 
tion, U niversity of Minnesota, both give a 
tea each spring for high school students. 
In Rochester and Minneapolis the librarians 
of the public library and the schools co- 
operate in a program of recruitment. At 
the district meetings held throughout the 
state, recruiting has been discussed at each 
meeting, in a round table on library prob- 
lems. 

Oregon. Elizabeth Gilley, Arleta Branch 
Library, Library Association of Portland, 

Portland, Ore., has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee on recruitment for the 


association. 
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MEET THE 
AUTHORS 


MarGeERY C. Quic.ey is librarian of the 
Montclair, N.J., Public Library. With Mary 
E. Clark, assistant librarian there, she w rote 
the Poppy Seed Cakes, a nursery classic, 
and Etiquette, Jr. Rutgers University gave 
her a master of arts, honoris causa. At 
Columbia University she has taught publicity 
for libraries to several hundred young li- 
brarians. She has been a contributor to pro- 
fessional magazines, and has edited Index to 
Kindergarten Songs, and Tiger's Mistake, by 
Walter Skeat. 

When Miss Baldwin was securing data for 
Library Costs and Budgets and a it 
through the press, Miss Quigley, in daily 
contact with this project, enjoyed once again 
the close personal associations which beg gan 
when both were active in the New York 
Library Association. 


VIRGINIA CHASE, a 
native of South Ha- 
ven, Mich., received 
her A.B. degree from 
Michigan State Col- 
lege, B.S. in LS. 
from Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pitts- 
burgh, and M.L.S. 
from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is now 
head of the Boys 
and Girls Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
before that was senior assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s De ‘partment of the Duluth Public 
Library, organizing school libraries; assistant 
superintendent, Work with Children, and 
librarian, Central Children’s Room, Queens 
Borough Public Library; associate professor, 
School of Libr ary Service, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Phil: idelphia; and supervisor 
of Work with Children in the Free Public 

Library, Worcester, Mass. She has been 
active in local and national library organiza- 
tions and is vice chairman and will next 
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VIRGINIA CHASE 


S2> 


year be chairman of the Children’s Library 
Association of the A.L.A. Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 

E. W. McD1armip, the new President 
of A.L.A., is librarian, University of Minne- 
sota Library, and director of library instruc- 
tion, University of Minne sota, Minneapolis. 
He received his A.B. and M.A. from Texas 
Christian University, A.B. in L.S. from 
Emory University, and Ph.D. from Graduate 
Library School, University of C hicago. 

Dr. McDiarmid was student assistant at 
Texas Christian University Library during 
his stay there; assistant, Detroit Public Li- 
brary; librarian, Baylor University; associate 
in LS., University of Illinois. Dr. Mc- 
Diarmid has been a member of the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, A.L.A. Council, A.L.A. 
Board on Personnel Administration; past 
chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Bibli- 
ography and of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws; former manag- 
ing editor of College and Research Li- 
braries, as well as a contributor to library, 
educational, and general periodicals. In 
1946-47 he was president of the Association 
of Colle ge and Reference Libraries. He is 
the author of L ibrary Survey: Problems and 
Methods, joint author with G. G. McAfee 
of Report of a Survey of the Public Library 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, for the Sheboygan 
Public Library Board, and with John Mc- 
Diarmid, of Administration of the American 
Public Library. 

A “profile” of Dr. McDiarmid, written 
by Carl M. White and Eunice C. Mohr, 
appeared in the December 1943 issue of 
College and Research Libraries. 


Mary ELizaBeTH MILLER is director, 
Personnel, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. She is a graduate of the U niversity 
of Arizona, and received her library degree 
from the University of Michigan, Depart- 
ment of Library Science. She has had ex- 
perience in circulation and reference work 
at McGregor Public Library, Highland Park, 
and also was formerly cataloger, Swarthmore 

College Library, and cat loger and classifier, 
Harvard Colleg ‘ge Library. At present she 
is the represent: itive for the Division of 

Public Libraries on the A.L.A. Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career. 





POSITIONS 


an accredited library school and some experience 


Positions Wanted 


To head large high school library or direct 


Female, 40, 


city school library system. fully 
qualified. 15 years experience. Ability to 
organize and build. References. Not inter- 


ested in the South. B71 


Positions Open 


Assistant librarian for varied professional work 
in county seat of 20,000. Salary $2400. Month 
vacation. Public Library, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Wanted: Head of the children’s department, 
Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J., 30 miles 
New York City. Population 24,000. 35- 
week, 1 month vacation. Library school 
State experience and minimum salary 


from 
hour 
graduate. 
acceptable. 
Interested in cataloging? Accredited library 
school graduates can get valuable experience in 
well-organized catalog department in New Eng- 
land university. Indicate training, minimum 
salary accepté ible, and when available. B67. 
Wanted: Librarian for boys’ parochial high 


school i nt: 1100) A.B., 24 hours libre ary 
science, 15 hours education. Salary for begin- 
ner: $2100, 9 months; $2400, 11 months; with 


$2400, 9 months; 


2 years experience or more 
dire tor, St. George 


$2800, 11 months. Apply: 
High School, Evanston, III. 

Wanted: Experienced reference assistant, col- 
Also circulation 
Grinnell, 


and library school training. 


lege ¢ 
Grinnell College Library, 


assistant. 
Iowa. 
For 
0sition wih new 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 
librarian at $4000; 
(including $200 bonus); 
$2600 (including $200 
appointments. One | 
New York State required. 
Rounds, director, 263 
experience, education, 
Lisbon, Ohio, needs bookmobile 
Columbiana County 
Good salary. 
Lisbon, Ohio. 
Branch librarian in Midwest indus- 
Must be accredited library school 
Starting salary $236.40 per month, 
including bonus. For further details write B69. 
Branch librarian to take charge of small 
branch in residential section. Graduation from 


a real professional challenge apply for 
Erie County Public Library 
Positions open: Head order 
senior librarians at $3000 
junior librarians at 
bonus). Civil service 
legal residence in 
Apply Jose ph B. 


Buffalo 2, giving 


years 


Terrace, 

and age. 
librarian for 
extension Driver 


Apply librarian, Lep- 


service. 
supplied. 
per Library, 
VW Ea 
trial suburb. 
graduate. 


rs will be 
for pe 
public 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional membe 


Personal members may advertise 


sitions Deadline: tenth of month preceding 


I ation 


inserted for a 
sitions for themselves; 


required, Portland, Me., Public Library. 

Wanted: Assistant librarian, newly organized 
department of library including medical and 
nursing library. Library school graduate. Ex. 
perienced preferred. Begin June 1, 40-hour 
week, salary $2400. Apply personnel director, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 

Two positions open in attractive library in 
residential New Jersey suburb. Circulation |. 
brarian to take charge of young people’s work. 
L.S. degree. Revised salary schedule, pension 
and insurance plans. Month vacation. B70, 

Wanted: Speci: il assistant L2, collection build. 
ing, supervision of loan desk, and binding pro- 
gram, $3120. Four weeks vacation, retirement 
plan. Small college, much research. Supervising 
7 assistants. Davis ( ares Univ. of California. 
Position available July 1. Catalog and acqui- 
sitions assistant L1; salary $2640; graduate from 
accredited library school: available July 1. Ref- 
erence assistant L1; salary $2640; graduate from 
accredited library school; available August 1, 

Wichita City Library, Wichita, Kan., is ac- 
cepting applic: itions for the position of chief 
librarian. Must be graduate of accredited li- 
brary school and have administrative experience 
in a public library. Salary range $4000-$6000. 
Wichita 1948 population 160,000; budget 
$161,530. Send applications together with 
qualifications to William C. Hook, president, 
Wichita City Library Board, First National Bank 
Bldg., Wichita 2, Kan. 

Librarian to head children’s work in attractive 
West Coast city (32,500 population). 40-hour, 
5-day week; no nights. Start $2460. Gradua- 
tion accredited library school essential. Send 
credentials and references to librarian, Public 
Library, Bellingham, Wash. 

Bookmobile librarian: Extension Division, 
State Library, Concord, N.H., graduate of an 
accredited library Salary range con- 
forms to A.L.A. standards. Retirement system, 
five-day week, vacation and sick leave ‘plans. 
State age, educs ution, experience, health record. 

Cataloger, graduate of accredited library 
school, with two years experience. Beginning 
salary $2630, including bonus. Apply to li- 
brarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H., giv- 
ing training, experience and references. Include 
small photo. 

Wanted: General assistant for 
state y ideally situated in 
close to large city in recreational area. 


school. 


progressive 
Northwest, 
Excellent 


university 


charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 
institutional members may advertise to fill 


Payment should not be made until statement is sent from the 
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Beginning salary $2700-$3000, de- 


Give education and 


climate. 
nding on experience. 
background, and enclose recent photograph. 
B75 ' 
An extension librarian preferably with experi- 
ence in the school or children’s field for new 


Driver and clerk provided, 
Will pay 


bookmobile service 
one month’s vacation and sick leave. 
$2800. B72 

Wanted: Two librarians for circulation work, 
pleasant working 38-hour week, 
]-month vacation with pay, salary $2700-$3000. 
University of North Dakota Library, Grand 
Forks. 

Challenging position for children’s librarian in 
progressive town of 20,000. Complete charge 
Salary, $2700-$3000 depending 
Pacific North- 


conditions, 


of department. 
upon experience and training. 
west. B73 

Reader's adviser for work with adults and 
young people, high schools, groups, public rela- 
tions in progressive library of 85,000 volumes. 
35 minutes from New York City. Ability to lead 
Great Books and other discussion groups desired. 
B74 

Catalogers wanted: Progressive Midwestern 
college library. Faculty status. Salary excel- 
lent. B78 , 


Ue th 
Used for 25 Years... 
Mends Books... 





Gaylord FLT ING. — 


GREAT ISSUES 


Posters 


and 


Book Lists 


Two color posters depicting the 
five ““Great Issues” are available at 


$1.00 each, postpaid. 


Book lists, with the drawing used 
on the poster reproduced on the 
500—$5.00 ; 
$15.00. 


available at 
1000—$7.50; 2500 


cover, 


Imprinted with library name 


Library Division 


THE STURGIS PRINTING CO. 


Box 329 
Sturgis, Michigan 








GAYLO is not an ordinary 
paste. It’s a concentrated adhesive essential 
for the true BOOKCRAFT METHOD and gen- 
eral library use. Widely used for attaching 
book pockets and plates, for mounting 
photographs, mending books, and many 
other uses. 

Has pleasant, “cold cream” odor. And it's 
economical, too. GAYLO is thinned with 
water to the desired consistency. Hence, a 
little goes a long way. 


Reason- 
ably V2 1 1 1 
Priced Pint Pint Quart Gallon 
lJar $.35 $.60 $1.00 $3.00 
6Jars .30e0. .55e0. .90e0. 2.75 ea. 
12Jars .25e0. .45e0. .85ea. 2.55 ea. 


SAT ati a ee 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Better Library Supplies 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 

















P roposed Amendment to the 
A.L.A. Constitution 


The Council on Jan. 31, 1948 and on June 14, 1948 approved a proposed amendment 


to the Constitution, Article XII, Section 1. 


Note: Sixty days after the A.L.A. Bulletin containing the ballot has heen mailed the vote 
shall be closed and counted and the result of the vote announced in the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
Vote in the squares provided, sign, tear off, and mail before Sept. 30, 1948 to the Execu- 


= 


tive Secretary, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


Article XII. Amendments? 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of the councilors present 
and voting at two consecutive meetings held not less than two months apart, followed by 
approval by a vote by mail of a majority of the members of the Association voting. At time 
of second approval the Council shall order mail vote and fix time for beginning and closing. 
Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Constitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and voting at two consecutive meetings held not 
less than two months apart, followed by ratification by the members of the Association 
either by a vote by mail of a majority of the members of the Association voting, or by a 
majority vote of the members present and voting at a meeting of the Association. The 
Council, on approving a proposed amendment for the second time, shall specify whether 
a vote on ratification shall be taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a mail 


vote is ordered the Council shall fix the time for the beginning and closing of the balloting. 
Yes No 


seneture ...... 





Section to be deleted is in italics 


— 








 _——— THREE NEW A.L.A. BOOKS scsesssyscsessssssseSssssStSS5s 


The Vatican Library: 
RULES FOR THE CATALOG OF PRINTED BOOKS 


Epitep BY Wy tuts E. Wricnt 


An English translation of the second Italian edition, edited by Wyllis E. Wright. The 
book is organized into four parts, following a section on Preliminary Definitions: Entry 
Word; Description of the Book; Subject Entry; Filing. Appendices: 15th and 16th Cen- 
tury Books—instructions for cataloging; Abbreviations; Glossary of Bibliographic Terms; 
Transliteration; Sample Cards. There is a complete index. 


Publication of the Vatican Cataloging Code was made possible by advance subscriptions. 
It is a useful cataloging and reference tool of special interest to libraries having large 
collections in the fields of philosophy and religion, and to libraries in Catholic institutions. 
Translated by The Very Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, Victor A. Schaefer, and Constantin 
Vesselowsky. 


427 pages 1948 $18.00 


Author Headings for the Official Publications 
OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


By ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY 


The first volume of a new series of state author headings lists, planned by the A.L.A. 
Division of Cataloging and Classification. Covers official agencies in Alabama from De- 
cember 10, 1817, through July 2, 1943. Provides historical records of the names of state 
agencies created by law or executive order, with bibliographical references to sources of 
information and cross references from key words and phrases to headings used. 


The state author headings series is designed to assist librarians in making the fullest 
possible use of state documents. The Alabama list is a helpful cataloging and reference 
tool. Other volumes will be issued soon. 


121 pages Lithoprinted 1948 $4.75 


Periodicais for Small and 
MEDIUM.-SIZED LIBRARIES 


EicuHtH Epit1on 


Lists periodicals recommended for purchase by many librarians throughout the U.S. Gives 
full bibliographic information, including price and name of publisher. Contains lists of 
periodicals for young people, children, etc. Prepared by a sub-committee of the A.L.A. 
Editorial Committee. 


106 pages $1.75 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron St. Cuicaco 11] 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 








An Authority on children’s Books 
talks about the completely NEW 


World Book Encyclopedia 


LHE WORLD BOOK is an old friend 
to Miss Wilma McFarland, nationally 
known editor and lecturer. Writing re- 
cently in the Cincinnati Enquirer, she 
Says: 
“Having a chance to review the 
superb new World Book Encyclo- 
pedia is, for me, like meeting an old 
friend in fabulous new clothing, but 
with the same honest slant on life, 
the same generous, intelligent spirit 
. the new edition is something I 
feel every library, every school, and 
every home where there are children 
should have .. . this is an encyclo- 
pedia that the whole family should 
enjoy and cherish. And I say warmly 
and positively that it is my favorite, 
and the one I consider the best for 
general use in the home, school, or 


library.” 


es 


c mam a 


Parents Prove Point 
High praise from one who for years 
kept in close touch with books for 
young people as Editor of Child Life 
Miss 


marks are given weight by facts brought 


magazine. Yet McFarland’s_ re 
out in a recent survey. Parents all over 
America were asked: “Have your chil- 
dren benefited from having the World 
Book?” 88°, 
““Yes!”’ 


advanced 


nearly g out of 10, said, 
They reported their children 
more rapidly, got better 
grades, were more interested in school 
work. 

This is why the publishers agree with 
Miss McFarland 


every school, every home should enjoy 


that every library, 
the benefits of the magnificent new 
World Book. World Book 


pedia, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


E-ncyclo- 


1, Illinois. 
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7 CREO a Produced at a cost of more than $2,000,000! 
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